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. ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


i 


The Effeéts of Civilization of the People in European States. By Charles 
Hall, M.D. 8vo. Pp. 324. Ostell, and C. Chapple. 1805. 


O fermentations exhibit such varied and extraordinary pheno- 
mena as-those of the brain. ‘There is no form which’ they do 

not assume, and they expand in all directions. They sometimes 
creep along the ground, and at other times rise in aspiring clouds to 
the skies. The gas of the Adamites soon evaporated, as the fermen- 
tation did not originate within the tropics. A feeble, and temporary 
approximation to Adumism was made by the sans culottes Revolutionists 
of France ; but it lasted only till they had got hold of a sufficient num- 
ber of aristocratic inexpressibles; it then ceased, mudity was then no 
longer the order of the day. ‘That of the A/chymists stood its ground 
longer, as the love of gold, and a * longing after immortality,” are 
pretty general passions. [hat two fermentations, very different in 
kind, may not be confounded, we stop here just to observe, that the 
immortality of the Alchymists was not to be acquired in the true God- 
Winian way, by the power of.mind over matter, but by enabling 
matter (the body) to keep mind alive in secula, by the help of their in- 
fallible elixir. “Having merited the thanks of Mr. Godwin, by thus 
ascertaining the originality of his inveution, we shall mention only 
one more fermentation, namely, Paracelsus’s receipt for a new way 
of propagating the human race. This never becamfe popular: both 
men and women preferring the old-fashioned way secundum naturam, 
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to the new process secundum artem. We had almost forgot a fue of 
Dr. Franklin’s, approximating to a brain fermentation, which goes 
nearly the length of saying that immortality may perhaps be acquired 
by enclosing a man for 50 years in a pipe of Madeira ! 

These fermentations are theological, political, or miscellaneous, 
accoriling as the state of society, and the temper of the times, affe 
the brain of the projector. At present, the current tends strongly to 
promote political disquisitions, and innumerable swarms rush ** trom 
Bedlam and the Mint,” inflated, bursting with the gas of philanthropy; 
loud, violent and long, for the amelioration of man. We have seldom 
met with one in whom the disease had taken a deeper root, in whom 


the paroxysms were more outrageous, than in Charles Hall, M. D,, 
author of the work before us. 


«© #stuat, et vitx disconvenit ordine toto,’’ 


He seems to be, at least, a collateral descendant of that King of 
Portugal, who impiously pronounced that he could have made a better 
world than the one we inhabit. 

As all irregular praCtitioners in the healing art, who assure us that 
they can cure all incurable diseases, are ‘solicitous to lay before the 
public the fourdation on which they build their pre-eminent quahties, 
our healing Doctor announces in his preface, the grounds on which 
he lays his claim to start forth the mender of this bungled world. Let 
us hear this Doétor himself. 


‘© That the principal effect of civilization is the redu€tion of the mass 
of the people in civilized societies to their present condition, 

«¢ Of this condition, 7. ¢. the manner in which the people live, who 
has more opportunities of acquiring the knowledge than a Physician ? He 
is admitted into the dwellings of all ranks of people, and into the inner. 
most parts of them: he sces them by their fire-side, at their tables, and 
in their beds: he sees them at work, and at their recreations: he 
sees them in health, in. sickness, and in the article of death: he 
is frequently made acquainted with their hopes and their fears, their 
successes and their disappointments, as these have often a relation to 
their diseases; and, possessing their confidence, they also frequently un- 
bosom themselves to him on matters not connected with the state of their 
healths. ‘The physician theretore is put in possession of more faéts with 
respect to the condition of the peopie than any other person ; and it is 
only trom the collection of such tacts that we can arrive at the knowledge 
of the causes of them ; for the investigation of which his education pecu- 
liarly fits him. 


** For all these reasons, it seems, a physician is the most proper persoa 
to treat on the subject of the tollowing discourse.’”’ 


Now, were we disposed to grant, which we are not, that all this 
may be true, that a physician sees more of the world than any other 
man; yet much will remain to be taken into the question, before we 
can grant that he is, therefore, the most proper person to write on 
political and moral reform. A spe¢tator must see with intelligence, of 
he may as well shut his eyes, He must know how to combine, 
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and how to analyze the constituent parts of society—he must not give 
up an existing good for a something better in his idea ot contingencies ; 
he must not consider that as an evil which ultimately contributes to 
the yood of the whole; he must be able to distinguish between the 
expedient and inexpedient, the possible and impossible ; he must learn 
notto spurn at the tolerable, and fly all abroad on the ideal wings of 
perfection ; and, above all, he must beware of the sin which doth most 
easily beset reformers, an overweening conceit of their own abilities ; 
he should have some share of difidence, some doubts as to the truth of 
his opinions, where they run counter to those of thinking men in all 
ages; when, as in the present case, as the Doctor himself confesses, 
the arrangements he execrates with all the bile of the new-fashioned 
philanthropy, ‘* flow from the natural propensities of mankind.” 
How far these requisites for pulling down, and re-constructing the 
fabric of society, unite in the present writer, will be seen as we pro- 


ceed. 
Having, as above, ascertained his Aealing qualifications, Dr. Hall 


next goes on to prove that his patient is stcé; and, mercy on us! 
what a group of dangerous symptoms he has conjured up, all uniting 
in the diseased and bloated carcass of civilized and manufaétur- 
ing man. As constituting a portion of a civilized and manufac- 
turing society, we should have been dreadfully alarmed, had we not 
suspected that this might be a medical trick, not uncommon among 
practitioners of a certain class, who represent the case of their patient 
as almost desperate, that his death, should he die, may be attributed to 
incurable disease, and, should he recover, that the Dodtor may have 
all the credit of his recovery. With this two-edged sword many a 
leech has fought his way successfully through the world. Somewhat 
cheered by this reflection, we can look upon his awful list of mortal 
symptoms without trembling. He thus commences his work. 


‘© We understand by civilization, that manner of living in societies of 
men, which is opposite to that of those who are called savages; such as 
are the natives of North America, &c. 

“« It consists in the study and knowledge of the sciences, and in the 
— and enjoyment of the conveniences, elegancies, and luxuries of 
life. 

*€ It does not seem to arise from any particular constitution of govern. 
ments, or to be attributable to the administration of them, but to flow 


from the natural propensities of mankind.’’ 


This state of man, flowing from his natural propensities, we are 
told produces instead of happiness, only idleness and tyranny in the 
few, and to the many poverty, disease, sufferings of every kind, a 
life of misery, and premature death. The employments of the poor, 
he tells us, are injurious to health, their minds are uncultivated, their 
moral and spiritual instruction neglected, they are unhappy, and they 
are starved. As for the rich, they are the very drones of society, use- 
less, nay hurtful members. Whence does this-melancholy and de» 
graded state of society originate? — Doctor will tell you—it springs, 
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| Ht he says, from wealth, which itself is the monstrous and baleful off- 

RS hat spring of civilization, manufactures and commerce, the Uivee mortal 
| ae symptoms of diseased society, the cause and sign of real national po. 
| AFL verty, ignorance, debility, aad barbarism ! 
| hj We will aot venture to appal our readers, by totroducing them iate 

| all the dungeons of the Doétor’s Pandemsniwm, it is Daute’s Lay ras ' 

1 a \ upon earth, with this morufying ditterence, that the innocent are the 

| ince ‘ sufferers, the guilty comparatively exempt from punishment. W ho- : 
Vin te ever is disposed to take a full view of this Phantasmageria must read ; 
| Baer the book, and, if he be strong in faith, will be wretched to his heart's 7 
i conten. For our own part, who are inclined to delieve that matters ‘ 
iy " are rather tolerable, we shall content ourselves with examiunug, in . 
i! one or two iastances, whether this Spagnolete of 2 political econamist 
be as faithful as he as treinendouws ia his delineations. ! 
i} EE: Civilization, he tells as, huits population to such a degree, that sup- 
97 Te. posing a country highly civilized to contain ten millions of inhabitants, 
LA oer. $00,000 fall a sacrifice every year Lo causes “ attributable to extreine 
baa! civilization, a loss greater than the aose desiruQive wars have ever } 
| by occangned.”? Ln this statement the Doctor is at variance with matte: : 





of fad; for civilized countries have ever been found, ceteris paribus, 
to be the most populous. Having thus killed his 500,000 a year, he 
goes on to tell us how it is brought about. It is occasioned by the 
poor not having plenty of good meat and drink; by their not having 
soft beds, large houses, and lofty rooms ; by a want of things “ pro- 
per to use from the celjar, the kuchen, the garden, or Apothecury’ 
Shop,” Sc. Besides all this, he assures us dat the yearly 500,000 
must die, unless the ilk of the mothers he “ saffciently amialized.” 
For dhs purpose * the woman should be well ted with a fall propor- 
tion of animal food; perhaps, some quantity (he does not say what 
quantity, a serious omission in a prescription; the women will, we 
are afraid, consider i as ad Lbitum } of good beer: live in good houses; 
if good air; be employed in wholesome and pleasant exercises ; and vo! 
HE of care !*’ There is one part of this dietetic regimen which would 
2: have surprized us, had not the Door accustomed us to his blowing 
hot and cold as suits his conveniency. How comes. it that articles 
from the Apothecary’s Shop are recommended as preservatives of lite 
by dim who has, in the same book, condemned almost the whole 
contents of the Phatmacopeeia as useless, if not hurtful: nay, who 
has decidedly pronounced * there is no doubt that the mischief done in 
practice (meaning medical praice) exceeds the denefit?” But the 
inost wonderful ingredient in the prescription is Uie void of care! In 
what a hopeless state must our ten millions be, if they are to lose theit 
yearly 500,000, unless We can contrive to drive away care from the 
motheis. Asnong all his receipts, Dr. Hall has not given us one for 
she cure of this disease, which, ever since the fall, has stuck close to 
the human race, and ever wall, we are afiaid, unless a greater than 


the Doétor arise. 
On the subject of population, and the comforts of life, the writer 
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is disposed to contrast the misery which he asserts 1s the portion of thts 
civilized country, with the d/ssiegs which he says abound im the less 
civilized American States. la this comparison he does not advance a 
sep without ether assestinyg what is evidently not true, or he conceals 
the uuth, by keeping out of sight what should have entered mio the 
gatement. Ia America, he tells us there are no rich and poor; that * 
“the condition of all is the same; {p. 2) but that here, there is a 
degrading and rumous distin€tion, viz. into rich and poor. But, had 
he wished fairty to représent the existing condition of the American 
Staies, he would have said, and uryly said, chat there, as well as here, 
are to be tound both rich and poor; am! moseover, that the food 
ant cainforts of the lower classes there are noi io be compared 
with those of the meanest iIndustrians manuiscturer dn this kingdom- 
—In the same spivis Le otirihutes the rapid population of the Ame- 
rican Siaies, sofe/y to their baving plenty of g6od food, and every 
essential to make life comfortable and happy ; without taking into the 
account the thousand:, and tens of thousands which have been poured 
mto that country frony Europe for these many years past, Where, we 
presume to ask the Doctor, do the back-settlers, amd the orher lower 
orders in America (tor there are such) get their good meat and drink, 
their soft beds, lurge houses, tofty rooms, &c. ? How are their ceilazs, 
their kitchens, their gardens, &c. scored? And where do they find 
that ‘great assistant to population, the apothecary’s shop? Good, 
Doétor, in all these things our Aeppy American brethren are more 
deficient than this miserable country. As to the remaming ingredient 
inthe Doétor’s populating prescription, we have not heard that either 
the medical, or mental piysicians on the other side of the Atlantic, 
have yet discovered an effectual care-bane ; had they made that blessed 
discovery, the rapid population would no longer be marter of wonder. 
As things now are, it will be in vain to look im the Western world 
for the bong-lost couniry of E/ Dorado, where tout va bien; what 
may happen when the United States shall have adopted that cade of 
happiness, which the DoGtor, mounted on his hippogriff, “ plucked 
from the pale-faeed moon,’” and kindly gave to the world in the year 
of Our Lord ane thousand eight hundred and five, we pretend not to 
deter mine. ; 

The Doctor having now proved that civilization has made of man 
the most wretched being that exists, goes on to advertise his infallible 
remedy. At first he proceeds with some degree ot modesty ; he pro- 
poses ** on/y the abolition of the law of prunogeniture,” and “ the 
prohibition by law” of all “ refined manufactures,” of course of 
every art in which genius and taste are now employed, that the hands 
how unprofitably, nay destructively occupied, may be turned to the 
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_* This he contradicts at page 254, when he has another object in view, 
viz. to warn the Americans against a rising aristocracy. 
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plough. But this. is mere dull sobriety to. what follows ; he is only 
pruning his wings for the daring flight whic succeeds; ‘ mox sese 
attollit im auras—et caput inter nubila condit.” To ensure plenty 
and happiness to man, the Dr. proposes that the present rotten fabric 


of society should be demolished, and rebuilt on the firm basis of per. 
Se equality. 


@RIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘¢ Mr, Eden has supposed that there are seventy-two millions of acres 
of land in England. If, then, the people amount to two millions of fa. 
milies, there would be an average of thirty-six acres for each family.— 
This portion of land, greater or less, according to the size of the family, 
would most plentifully supply it with every thing that is wanted. It 
would also supply labour tor two horses or bullocks to work on the land; 
and would be a proper quantity to keep them employed; and with this 
quantity of ‘oh the owner might procure a sufficiency for his own use, 
and wherewithal to barter for implements of husbandry, such as ploughs, 
harrows, carts, &c.,'1 

‘© The distribution of land might be conducted in the manner follow. 
ing :—the state, that is, the collected body of the people, might, as is 
natural, be possessed of all the land in the nation. By it, it might be 

rcelled out as above, and to it might revert wholly on the extinction of 
any of the families, and in part on the decease of any of them, But if 
the number of families should increase, more allotments might be made, 
composed of parcels taken from the old ones, which would of course lessen 
in size as the number increased. 

** And this would be the whole of the business of first reducing, and 
afterwards keeping up, the equal state among men ; for this alone would 
keep all other things sufficiently equal to prevent any of the present incon. 
veniences ; and surely this is not impossible or impra¢ticable.’’ 


On the land, thus apportioned, Dr. Hall’s Arcadians are to work 
out, notonly their own happiness, but their own salvation ; and he 
has no doubts that they would do both ; for this state of life ‘* would 

ive the proper proportion of aé/ion, so as to leave the necessary time 
+ rest, which, by the interchange, would give reciprocally to each 
other its due relish; of which the third ingredient (of happiness) 
pleasure, is chiefly composed ;”” and, as they would be more virtuous 
than the corrupted sons of ¢:vil/ization, their fate hereafter would not 


be doubrful. 
The Dr. goes on to develope his plan— 


** We have seen the quantity of the produce of the poor is eight or 
ten times greater than the quantity consumed by themselves ; consequently, 
a or tenth part of the time he is now confined to labour would 
be sufficient to furnish hrm with those things which he at present enjoys; 
or if he should, as he would, no doubt, choose to be better supplied, 
— or one. third of the time he is now confined to labour, would 

sufficient to obtain plenty for himself and his family ; and this would 
perhaps be rendered less, by retaining such machinery as would be appli- 
cable to the coarse manufactures, which would yct be useful in this me- 
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diom state—thus availing ourselves, for the use and real benefit of the 
people, of that which has been hitherto applied to uses so injurious to 
them.”’ : 

«© ‘The labour of. a father of a family, working a‘few hours daily on 
the land, would produce all the food necessary for its camfortable sub- 
sistence ; and the industry of the other parts of the fiannly would furnish 
what was necessary for their clothing, &c. ; the few things which these 
would not yield, might be provided by certain persons that might be re. 
served from the manufaturers, who must be, ins that case, sacrificed ‘to 
the public good, and therefore should be as few. as possible ; and those 
should be requited amply for their submitriog to’such disadvantages, and 
be furnished with other gratifications, to counterbalance them, I know 
but of few things necessary to the most complete. happiness, which any 
inhabited country in the world might not in thisimanner furnish for itself. 
These few things are medicines, but these are in number very small, not 
exceeding half a score, or a few more, These articles, namely, the Peru- 
vian bark, opium, quicksilver, brimstone, wine, &c. being almost the 
only articles in the Materia Medica that are deemed specifics, or that, 
perhaps, contain any healing virtues at all; the power of all the other 
drugs to do good ‘being very doubtful, whilst their powers to do harm 
are very great; a society therefore may be, without any great loss, de- 
prived of them; and perhaps, considering the unskilful hands who gene. 
rally us¢ them, without any loss at all. Of these which we have men. 
tioned, three’ only are of foreign growth, of which a few ships yearly 
would bring home, to any nation, the quantity reqoired. 

‘€ If it was thought proper to retain the knowledge and practice of 
certain languages, arts, and sciences, a few men, whose geniuses for 
them were distinguishable, might be selected, and likewise sacrificed to 
the public good ; who should a!so be amply compensated, and in return’ be 
provided with necessaries from the surplus in individual hands; and as 
mankind would in general enjoy leisure, which would, be employed by 
every person according to his inclinations and talents, there would be a 
much greater chance of obtaining men of great proficiency in every sci- 
ence than there is at present, out of the few that apply themselves to 
study of any kind,”’ 


Should it be objected that, supposing this happy state as favourable 
to the procreative powers, and to the health of young and old, as it is 
maintained it would be, the land in process of time would prove in- 
sufficient to support the immense population that must ensue, the Dr. 
has forescen the objection, and has a remedy at hand ; for he is infal- 
lible in the case ‘of plethora, as well as consumption. He has, there- 
fore, given us an agricultural plan, by the following of which we are 
assured that Great Britain might, and would support, we know-not 
how many more millions than it now contains. For the plan at lar 
we must refer to the work ; but one article is so truly charaéteristic 
of the degrading apathy boasted of by modern philosophism, that we 
cannot withhold it from our readers. 


** Animal manure is composed either of the bodies of animals after 
death, or of the excrementitious parts that proceed from them during life. 
14 ‘© Animals 
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‘¢ Animals which might be converted to manure after death, are either 
human or brute. 

«¢ The former not only make a great part of the living creatures that 
are to be found in civilized countries ; but a very great part of the other 
are consumed by them. By the custom, therefore, of burying their 
corpses deep in the earth, the surface of it is deprived of a very great quan. 
tity of the manure it would otherwise have !”" 


But, should this improved agriculture of the Dr. turn out insuff- 
cient for the subsistence of the immense population which must, as 
he says, take place in his Arcadian state; if, notwithstanding every 
effort to fertilize the earth, 2 /a Hall, should every man, woman, 
and child faithfully lay all their own excrementitious matter on their 
own ground; if, instead of absurdly, as heretofore, committing the 
bodies of their fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, children, &c. to the 
unproduétive grave, they more wisely threw them on the prolific dung- 
hill; if, after all this, the saving of 500,000 every year, which, ac- 
cording to the Dr. now fall martyrs to civilization ; and the unspeak- 
able increase which such a happy state of things would produce, should 
end in a superfoetation of inhabitants, unless Providence, in its mercy 
did, from time to time favour us with a pestilence, the last resource 
must be the Chinese succedancum*, which the Dr. scems to recom- 
mend in extreme cases—an infanticide aX must be passed, jo. prevent 
a lingering, but certain death. ‘Ihe Dr. seems to be of opinion that 
this supertaecation, notwithstanding al his care, must some time or 
other take place. For. this, he, who has a cure for all the other ills 
of society, professes he has no remedy; but Providence, he says, has. 
This is comfortable, for we had rather trust to Providence than to the 
Dr. But the remedy is not the palliative of a pestilence, as we had 
taken upon us to conjecture, but a radical cure, and that species of 
radigal cure which, we learn from him, medical men generally achieve. 


The world, he thinks, will end when it is “ fully peopled.” Hear 
himself :— 


*« This, perhaps, may be the term intended by the Creator for its con- 
tinuance, it being, as it seems, inconsistent with his benevolence to ex- 
tend the existence of a habitable world, after it ceases to afford the means 
of giving happiness to its inhabitants, It were well if the intentions of 
man were equally benevolent. ‘This is not the only instance in which 


the designs of Providence are frustrated by man, and particularly by the 
gulers of man.*? 


The sting in the tail of this last extract, together with the general 





* « The Chinese, who suffer the exposition of their children, and even 
appoint men to destroy them, seem to aét more humanely than the Euro- 
peans, who cause the lopg-languishing sufferings of their children,”’— 
Note, page 11, 
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complexion of the work, lead us to point out some things in it which 
mark rather the inflammatory demagogue, than the calm philosophical 


her 


hat political economist. 

her A prescription for a low and languid case, and such, the Dr. says, 
sed js the case cf his patients, is so much powder of post without a full 
me proportion of stimulants. Of these the Dr. has not been sparing. We 


insert a few of these warm ingredients, leaving our readers to judge 
r of their operative virtues. 


as «© The Being who made the earth and all the living creatures on it, se 
y constituted the earth that it produces the things necessary for the subsist- 
1, ence of those creatures: and he so constituted those creatures that their 
ir existence should depend on th»se things which the earth produces, It is 
e evident, therefore, that the Creator intended the land for the use of the 
¢ creatures he has putonit, Consequently, that nocreature ought to be cut 


off {rom the possession of some part or other of the earth, and that in such 
quantity as to furnish him with the necessaries of life. But this, by the 
system established in most nations of Europe, the persons in possession of 
the exclusive ptoperty of the land, not only have the power of doing, 
but in effect do it, and thus, depriving them of a sufficiency of the neces- 
saries of life, destroy great numbers every year.’’ : 

“« If the poor manutacturers are not allowed to strike their work, they 
are debarred the right and advantage that all other people have in their 
dealing—of refusing to take what is offered to them if they think pro. 
per. This, together with their having no means of standing out, through 
their want of immediate supplies, renders them incapable of making a 
good -bargain with their masters; and the price of their labour is con- 
stantly diminishing, though the nominal, or money-price, is increasing.” 


Here we would only gently hint to the author, that there are hun- 
dreds of clergymen in this kingdom .whose incomes are much smaller 
than what may be gained by a journeyman shoemaker or tailor ; yet 
they are not permitted to strike, and, by their indelible character, are 
at the same time prevented from seeking any more profitable employ- 
ment. But we forget that this can have no weight with the Dr, as 
he ranks them among the drones of socicty. Let us go on with the 
Dr.’s stimulants. 


‘* By the labour of the husbandman, and of the horse or ox, is raised 
the whole produce of the land ; the less part of which, 4. e. the less corn 
or hay, the ox or horse has, the more is reserved for the farmer’s or pro- 
prictor’s use, It is the same with regard to the husbandman, though not 
in so direét a manner. The less money the husbandman receives, the less 
corn he can buy and eat, and of course, the more the farmer or proprietor 
takes tohimself. If there is any difference, it is in favour of the ox, 
for the farmer is by his own interest induced to keep it well ; but he has 
nO interest in the matter, with regard to the poor labourer’s health, &c. 
—If by his excessive labour, in order to maintain a large family, 
he wears himself out, the farmer sustains no loss as he does by the death 


af the ox,” 
Speak ing 
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ORIGINAL ‘CRITICISM. 
Speaking of England, he says: 


** Eight-tenths of the people consume only one-eighth of the produce 
of their labour ; hence one day in cight, or one hour in a day, is all the 
time the poor man is allowed to work for himself, his wife and his chil. 
dren. All the other days, or all the other hours of the day, he works 
for other people. : 


*€ Sie vos non vobis mellificatis, apes : 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra, boves.’’ 


*€ It is surely an essential part of liberty, to enjoy the full fruits of 
one’s own labour. Whether the negro in the West Indies has a less pro- 
portion than the above, I cannot determine ; but in other respects he 
seems to have the advantage of the free but. poor man of Europe.’ 

‘¢ But the poor man has not even this small’proportion of his labour 
or time ; since Sunday, one day in the week, is taken from him by most 
churches in Europe, which must be deduéted first. He has, therefore only 
a fra&tion of a fraction, viz. one-eighth of six-sevenths ; that is, about 
one.ninth,”’ 

* We have, I fear with too much reasen,‘said that, in the present sys. 
tem, about 500,000 souls, in communities consisting of ten millions, perish 
annually, who would probably have lived to mature age, if they had had 
justice done them, by being suffered to enjoy the fruits of their toil. Pro. 
bably (for we are not furnished with such documents as might enable us 
to calculate with certainty) the number of people in these communities, 
who have above the average income of i5ol. or 2001. per annum is small, 
not exceeding a few hundred thousands ; so that the number of those that 
contribute at all to the evils complained of, being those whose incomes 
exceed the above-mentioned sum of zool. per annum, are not very nume. 
rous ; and those that principally occasion the waste, being people of larger 
fortunes, are still much less numerous, ‘The question, therefore, is, whe- 
ther 500,000 souls shall perish annually, and that eight-tenths of all the 
others should be pinched, distressed, and diseased, in order to furnish 
this small number with the superfluities ?’’ 


122° 


One more pill from the Dr.’s shop will be a sufficient dose. 


‘€ It is to be feared that these wars, of which the poor bear the bur- 
den, and in which millions of them lose their limbs, their health, and 
theirlives, are often entered into for the express purpose of increasing 
their subjection and oppression, and making them the instruments of it. 
It is highly probable, for instance, that wars have been concerted pri- 
vately, and undertaken by neighbouring kings, for the sole purpose of 

ining a pretence for increasing their forces, and keeping up a larger 
standing army ; the chief view in augmenting which was to keep their 
own people in closer subjeCtion, and lay and enforce further restraints and 
impositions on them. If there should be some people who will not allow 
of this highly probable supposition ; yet all must allow that wars are 


often begun on slight pretences: the real views being as above repre- 
sented. 


‘€ And if the true motives, which induced most ‘of the Powers to én- 
gage their people in the last war, were to be avowed ; it would appear 
that 
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that they arose from their:apprehensions that the people would recover 
some of their natural and, just rights, and obtain some little melioration 
of their condition. It was then thought that the French people were en. 
deavouring to recover not only the equality of rights, in the sense it 
was explained ; but that they had in view to lessen somewhat the great 
inequality of property also: both these ideas were comprehended, as it 
was thought, under the term of French principles. ‘To prevent their 
succeeding in which, and the contagion which it was supposed would have 
followed their success, was the object, perhaps, principally aimed at.— 
This, I believe, discovers more of the design of the war, and who were 
the aggressors, than all that Mr. Herbert Marsh, in his laboured volumes, 
has said. This was the ‘real cause why the Ministers of most of the 
States found every thing they proposed so readily adopted by the aristo- 
cratical party of their respective countries, and which enabled them to 
carry and force down measures so abhorrent to what had ever before, 
though often proposed, been acceded to. 

«Jf these conjectures are true, how are the poor to be piticd! . The 
refle&tion that all the calamitics of the poor originated from, and were 
really the works of, men’s hands; that tresh calamities have been par. 
posely brought on them; and that they themselves have been made use of 
as instruments to confirm their old grievances, add to, and perpetuate 
them ; is too sad for a human heart to dwell on.’’ ‘ 


As civilization, that bane of human happiness, has produced wealth 
unequally distributed, and consequently power, and its abuses; it 
likewise has engendered learning, science, and the arts, things equally 
fatal to the good of society. “The Dr. shall speak for himself, as we 
wish not to incur the suspicion of saying “ the thing which is not.” 


“¢ Learning, in the unequal shares it is distributed. among individuals 
in Europe, is clearly prejudicial ; giving some an unfair advantage over 
others of their fellow-creatures. It is the chief instrument by which the 
superiority is gained by the few over the many ; and by which the latter 
are kept in subjection. It is like the turning a game cock, with steel 
spurs, among those who have only their natural weapons.”’ 

‘“* The bringing together and reducing the bulky matters to their quint - 
essences, as it were, by which means, the great man can consume and 
destroy, in a very short time, the works of months and of years. __ 

“* And this effect of enabling the masters of mankind todo more mis. 
chief than they otherwise could do, constitutes the great utility of the 
fine arts, as they are called. 


‘* He tibi sunt artes. Virc.” 

“* The truth is, the arts have raiseda few, both in respect of their in. 
telle€tual attainments and their enjoyments, above the natural state of 
man: but, in order to obtain those advantages for those few, they have 
sunk the remainder of the people much below it.’’ 


Upon the whole, we venture to say that the Doétor’s asses milk will 
not effect a cure; though, with the stimulants he has mixed up in the 
dose, it might, on favourable occasions for the operation, for a time 
unhinge society ; which a sound political economist would maintain is 
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not the best thing that could happen either for the rich or 
vecent faéts have but too well confirmed this theorv. 

- The writer of this article once met with the ci-devant Thomas 
Paine (for he is tiow civilly dead, and his works have followed him), 
in the hey-day of his popularity, and represemted'to him, ashe now 
docs to'this world-imender, that, supposing a great parr ef, what he 
advanced to be true, there was still one very. essential matter omitted, 
which must be taken intathe acconnt, and gone about betore any goog 
could be done. He thas addressed Fhomas—* Ketore you presend to 
Fe-construct society, 25 man is the ov/» stutf you have ta work. with, 
as you have no choice of materials, you wust begin by effecting a xa 
dical change in those you have. Citiaen Paine, have you got a re- 
ecipt for making men over again?” “Yom certainly had no such se- 
ceipt, nor is i, we ave pretty confident, im the possession of Dr. Halt. 
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Barrow’s Poyage to Cochin China. 
( Concluded from page 36.) 


OUR traveller, in his description of Amsterdam Island, observes, 
that, except at Spitsbergen, he never saw such numbers of whales, 
mpuses, porpoises, sea-lions, and seals, as were playing their gam- 
Fels very near to the shose; and he tells us, on the authority of 2 
Dutchman, that on its first discovery, “* the people of Va Flaming’s 
ship found the sea so full of seals and sea-lions,. that they were obliged 
to kill them to get a passage through, when they steered for the shore ; 
there was also an astonishing number of fish,””—-* not only the sea,” 
Mr. B. adds, *« but the whole coast, in the mornings and evenings, 
swarmed with seals and sea-lions.” | 
On his arrival at Batavia, he was not a little sufprized ta find that 
the new philosophy of the French School ‘had already reached that dis- 
tant copntry. 


** Fn no port nor harbour, since our departare from Portsmouth, had 
we met with so great a number of shipping as were colle&ted in the bay of 
Batavia. Large Dutch Indiamen, mostly dismantled for want of men; 
English trading vessels from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; immense 
Chinese junks, whose singular forms seemed to bespeak an antiquity as 
yemote as that of Noah’s ark ; Malay proas, and Javanese canoes ; with 
three or fiur French ships carrying into. the Eastern world, in addition to 
the natural produtis of their country, the monstrous dottrines of the Rights 
of Man, were promiscuously riding at anchor in the road of Batavia.: The 
practical part of these navel. doctrines was grievously complained of by 
the officers of one of the French ships. The crew, it seems, had one day 
tuken it into their heads that, by virtue of the sacred and inalienable 
principle of all men being equal, they had a right to enjoy as good a din- 
nes as their officers, no matter who should pay for it; and accordingly, 
having followed the dishes into the cabin, they seated themselves at. ‘aie, 
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iaviting, inahe most obliging manner, the Captain and other officers t 

rtake of their own dinner with them. ‘These geatlemen, however, find- 
wg their authority and their property at stake, thought it prudent te 
make application to the government of Batavia for a tew German troops 
to instru@t their crew in the rights of discipline, and in the duties of obe- 
dience and subordination.’’ 


The bay of Batavia is sufficiently capacious to contain the whole 
navy of England, and could afford a perfe& security in all seasons. 
Ix is very tecbly protected, but the climate is so dreadful, as alaost to 
exempt thepossessors of the place from all-dauger of attack ; its ravages 
are hertihly desuruQtive. It scemas, that the vench Revolutionists stole 
their Republican Caleadar from the Dutch inhabitants.at Batavia. 


<< The usual way of dividing the year, as in most tropical climates, is 
invo the rainy aod the dry seasons, the first setting in about Novembér 
and continuing through April; but the Dutch, absurdly enough, both dn 
speaking and writing, give names to the months as having some reference 
to their productions, or other circumstances which distinguish them, im 
Europe: chas, they have their Hay manth, their Wine menth, their Flower 
winth; and, unluckily for their nomenclature, as used in this place, their 
Winter mouth happens when the sun is neatiy vertical. ‘Who would have 
suspeCted that the Drwaaire, the Germinal, the Flereatl, and almost the 
whole of the French republican caleadar, were stolen frem their Dutch 
friends, who have been in the constant ase of it for centuries past? It és 
doubtful if the French will retain it so long, and whether, in cheir thirst 
for novelty, they may not propose to compliment the present august fa. 
mily on the throne by a transfer of their names to the calendar months, 
or, which would be more convenient for themselves and the rest of Eu. 
cope, revert to che old ones which have stood the test of so many ages.” 


Ic is not at all improbable that the vanity of the French will be so 
hut at the deteClion of this theft, as to make them resign the fruits of 
it. Mr. Barrow gives a pretty full description of the natural prodac- 
tions of the Island of Java, and, of course, does not omit to notice 
the deadly Upas, which the poetical pea of Darwin has laboured to 
immortalize ; but he notices it oly to correct an error which ge- 
nerally prevails respeCting it, and to do that, which unfortunately 4s 
the reverse of the conduct of some modern travellers, to substirute 
truth for fG@ion. 


*« After the notoriety which the bancful Upas has obtained from the 
republication, in a popular work, of a mest extraordinary account of this 
poisonous tree that first appeared several years ago in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, it would have been an unpardonable neglett in us not to make 
very particular inquiry into the degree of credibility which is attached by 
the inhabitants of the island to its existence; and, if such tree did exist, 
to endeavour to learn how far its deleterious qualities might correspond 
with those which had been ascribed to it. Accordingly we seldom enter. 
ed a garden or plantation without interrogating the people employed in 
them as to the Upas, The result of owr inquiries was little favourable to 
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the truth of Focrsch’s relation, which carries with it, indecd, internal 
marks of absurdity. It required some ingenuity to conceive the existence 
of a single tree, the sole individual! of its species, standing on the middle 
of a naked plain, of a nature so baneful that not only birds, beasts, and 
every living creature which come within the circle of the atmosphere con. 
taminated by its poisonous effluvia, instantly perish, but so deleterious as 
to wither up and destroy all other plants, and to devour, like Saturn, its 
Own Offspring as they pullulate from its roots. Such a monster in nature, 
with ‘ its thousand tongues steeped in fell poison,’ is almost too much for 
the page of romance, or the wildest fiction of poetry. Yet the relation 
was not wholly discredited. © That which is strange,’ says Dr. Johnson, 
* is delighsful, and a pleasing error is not willingly deteéted.’ The magic 
pen of Dr. Darwin, by celebrating the wonders of this wonderful trce 


‘ In sweet tetrandrian monogynian strains,’ 


made the crror still more pleasing, and consecrated, as it were, the fic. 
tion of the Upas. 

“ As fabulous stories have sometimes, however, their origin in truth, 
so that of the Upas may probably not be wholly groundless, but admit of 
some explanation. In tropical climates, plants possessing noxious quali- 
ties are very common, Java is considered to abound with them. The 
first of this kind that was discovered might probably have the name of 
Upas conferred on it, which name, being afterwards adjunétively applied 
to all other plants possessing the same qualities, became the appellative 
for every poisonous tree. ‘hat this was the common acceptation of the 
word Ups, | inferred from its being conneéted with the trivial name of 
all such plants as were either known, or supposed, to contain poisonous 

lities. ‘Thus, for instance, the Dioscorea Deleteria was called the Ubi 
pas, which may be translated the poisonous potatoe. ‘The seed of a tree 
bearing a papilionaceous flower, and apparently a species of Sophora, was 
called the Upas Bidjie, the poisonous seed. Thus, also, a triangular-stem- 
med Exphorbia, a species of Solanum, a Datura, and several other plants 
of real or supposed noxious qualities, had all of them the word Ufa: 
joined to their proper names. In this sense, the Bohan or Boon Upas of 
Fomsch would imply neither more nor less than a poisonons tree, and not any 
ard species of tree, much less an unconnected individual sui generis, 
ring the name of Upas.’’ 


. 


Had Darwin lived to read this passage, he would, we suspect, have 
been as much vexed at bein ae oe as the propagator of vulgar 
errors, as the philosophists of St. Cloud at the detection of their theft 
in respect of their calendar. Of the fatal effects of this terrible cli- 
mate some notion may be fo.med from the following account. 


_ The prick of a pin or a needle will sometimes occasion a lock-jaw. 
TheqDutch doors are also of opinion, that certain cases of hydrophobia 
which have occurred, notwithstanding no instance of canine madness was 
ever known on the island, may be attributed to climate, and the state of 
the constitution as effected by it. The bite of the large Indian rat, com- 
monly called the Bandicoot, is suppased to occasion hyd ia and cer 
tain death ; an opinion Which, I understand, is also entertained on the 
coast of Malabar. ‘The bite of an enraged man js said to be as certain of 
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producing hydrophobia as that of a mad dog, two cases of which had hap- 
not long before our arrival. One of them being stated by Dr, Le 
Dulx, in the 5th volume of the Transactions of the Batavian Society, a 
work little known in Europe, I shall use no apology for inserting a trans- 
ation of it. 
«¢¢ On the 17th March, 1789, information was laid before rhe Court 
of Justice that the Writer, Balthazar Van Viiet, in a fit of madness, had 
plunged a knife into his bowels. The Court proceeded to the place with. 
out delay, attended by the town surgeon, Lombart, where they found the 
patient, by direttion of the surgeon attending him, bound and in strong 
convulsions, particularly of the eyes. The tamily being interrogated as 
to the origin of his complaint, related that, four or five days previous to 
the act, the patient had a quarrel with a friend, which proceeded toa 
furious scufie, when his antagonist, finding himself not a match for the 
patient, in the moment of rage bit him in the arm. The wound was 
bound up in the usual way, without the least idea being entertained of the 


' dreadful consequences which a bite thus made in the heat of passion was 


capable of yroducing. ‘“[hree days after this happened the patient was 
attacked with fever, but still no particular regard was had to the wound, 
The surgeon who attended him observed that he was in a state of con. 
tinued delirium ; that he had a great antipathy to every kind of medicine 
and, in particular, a strong aversion to water, On the fourth day the 
surgeon, on centering the apartment, found him stabbing himself repearedly 
with a knife. With some difficulty they seized and bound him down on 
asofa. On the town surgeon being sent for, he offered him a spoonful of 
water which he refused, but, on being told it was giz, he endeavoured with 
great difficulty to swallow it. When a glass of water was presented to him, 
the most ghastly spasmodic convulsions were observable in his face, and 
over his whole body, accompanied with such a degree of terror that he 
exclaimed, Water! Ob Jesus, have mercy on me! His terror increased on 
wiping his bloody hands with a wet napkin, when, in convulsive agonies, 
he called out, O4 God, water! Perceiving clearly that hydrophobia had 
supervened from the bite received in anger, we resolved to treat him ac. 
cordingly, but he died in the afternoon of the same day.’ 

« That the bite of a man is attended with very malignant symptoms, 
was.a doctrine which prevailed in ancient times. Pliny classes it among 
the very worst of wounds given in this manner. Morsus homirum inter 
asperrimos guogue numeratur. And it appears to be a well authenticated 
fa, that many animals, beside dogs, when highly enraged, beaome mor. 
bid and acquire the power of communicating the infection by their bite. 
Dr. Le Dulxgnentions in the same paper several instances of hydrophobia 
succeeding to the bite of enraged animals, as the case of a boy-bit by a 
duck which he had disturbed in its amours, and of a feeder of cocks who, 
being pecked in the hand by one of these animals in separating it from its 
antagenist, died under every symptom of hydrophobia and madness. The 
bite of the common domestic cat, rendered furious by provocation, is 
well known to produce hydrophobia. In what manner this extraordinary 
state of morbidity in the animal body is generated, remains yet an arcanum 
in animal pathology : but it is pretty evident that the poison is secreted 
by the salivary glands, and canveyed into the circulation with the spittle 
of the morbid animal,'’ ‘ y 
We 
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We have had occasion, more than once, to combat a favotrite 
prejudice, which ascribes peculiar benevolence to the Hindoos, and 
traces the source of that benevolence to their abstinence from animal 
food ; while othets, however, make that abstinence the ¢ffe¢? and not 
eause of their benevolence. Our author thus speaks of it, in Tiis ac- 
count of the Javanese. 


*€ Not only the features, the mariners, and’ the remains of the civil 
and religious institutions of the Hindoos are still appatent among the 
Javanese, but they have preserved the fragments of a history, according 
to which they derive their origin from Vishwoo. This history terminates 
with the account of a dreadful deluge, which swept away the great bulk 
of mankind. In the inland parts of the island they still observe a serv. 
pulous abstinence from every kind of animal food, under the notion of a 
transmigration of souls. However amiable that religion may seem which 
forbids the taking away of animal life, it may fairly be doubted whether 
am aversion to the shedding of blood, or a tender feeling for animal suf. 
fering, had any share in the origin of such an institution. A supposition 
to this effeét would in¢olve with it a multitude of contradiétions and in- 
consjstencies. The same people who, in their precepts strenuously incul- 
cate and in practice encourage, by assisting and gazing at, the inhuman 

unnatural sacrifice of a beautiful and innocent woman expiring in the 
Hames of a funeral pile, cannot consistently be supposed to feel any horror 
at the slaughtering of an ox. The same remark will with equal force 
apply to the Javanese. What pretensions can these people have to delt- 
cate feeling and sensations of horror for animal suffering, whose great de. 
light is to witness, like the barbarous Romans, a miserable: criminal, 
em for a very slight offence, torn in pieces by tygers and buffalos ? 
Neither is it more likely that, in a country where animal existence is so 
abundantly produced and abundantly destroyed, the forbearance should 
have originated in any peculiar degree of respect and value for animal life. 
It is scarcity that in general constitutes value, 

“© The torrid zone indeed'is probably not the country in which such 2 

tem had its origin—where all nature is in a state of visible animation— 
where the naked earth, the woods, the waters, and even the rocks under 
the waters, are teeming with animal life—where every step that a man 
takes, every time that he opens his mouth, whether to inhale the atmospheric 
air, to quench his thirst with pure water, or to eat his lifeless vegetables 
(as he is avilling to suppose them), he necessarily destroys myriads of 
Mi and sentient beings. With as little propriety can such a system, 
so misplaced, be referred to any refined notions of mercy and benevolence, 
but may, perhaps, more properly be considered as one of those unaccount- 
able institutions which are sometimes found to militate against local con- 
sistency, and which afford no slight argument in favour of their foreign 
origin. On the same ground of reasoning we might venture, perhaps, to 
infer that the consecration of the cow is more likely to have had its origin 
on the bleak and barren heights of Tartary than on the warm and fertile 
plains of Hindgstan."’ 


_ Mr. Barrow manifests the soundness of his principles and the cor- 
reétnesé of his judgment, wherever an opportunity occurs for their 
display. 
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displays °Ip the followmg’passage, the nonsensical jargon, and impi- 
pee ldry of tRe poetical philosophist of Derby, are very properly 


reprobated. _— fo. 

“4 Whether.the-Hindoos framed the strange doétrite of transmigration 
of the vitalptinciple into diffeseat animals, ,or borrowed it from,.other 
Countries where animal life was less, abundant, and.therefore of. more 
yalyc, shag in India, . thtig absurdities arey.in either case, fully as defen- 
sible as those of some @f our motlern .philosophers.who, in a glare of fiae 
phrases, have assidugqusly eoteanbured topropagate: the unfounded docs 
ying of a fortuitous. and spontangogs. vivifivation-of inanimate matter. If} 
ia,any single-instance,, ot ‘gould, be shewn that animial life had been pro. 
duced puades’ a. fortuitotyy: wrence of{favoutable circumstancesy: one 
would: heythe less: suaprized atthe adoption of such preposterous Actions as 
‘ faculties being obtained simply by wishing for them'—that * from or. 
ganic pastighes acqumulated, originate i#iimal appetencies’—-that. |” 

‘iow S&3Hertve ‘withoat parerit? by! spontaidous birth, 
700 URise the first speeks of animated earth.’ 
Aod-that this earthy ‘naif Of, spontaneous animation has been aggre. 
gated into all’the ‘shapes and sizes of living creatures on the face of the 
globe, merely by volition, by Pprmiing ) - 
-* A potent wish. in -the productive hour.’ 


Such sublime nonsense, though ih contradiétion to every known fatt, is 
yet plausible enough to mislead the judgment of many of those to whom it 
is particularly uddréssed ; though, like the transmigration of souls, it is 
ushered irfto the western world_in an age too enlightened to suffer it to 
pass? into a’ religious ‘ereed. “ When the object of talents, so miserably 
misapplied,-appears to be that of degrading man to a level with the lowest 
reptile’that crawls on the earth; and of allowing him no other pre-emi- 
hence in the’ scale of creation than the accidental conception of a more 
f potent wish in the produétive hour ;’—when the most disgusting com- 
parisons are drawn, with an obvious design to debase the ‘ noblest work of 
God’: down to 
4. es © His brother-emmets and his sister worms ;’ 
one cannot avoid feeling the mingled sentiments of pity, contempt, and 
indignation, which even the seducing garb of harmonious verse has not 
UA Boess of suppressing. In comparing the writings of Paley with those 
of Darwin, how simple, how noble, how consolatory, are the design and 
contrivance of a benevolent Being demonstrated in the one; how wretch 
edly obscure, how mean, how hopeless, is the doétrine of a fortuitous 
concurrence of fortunate circumstances so pompously and perversely dis. 
played in the fascinating verse of the other !’’ 


After a longer stay than was originally intended, on this pestilential 
coast, our voyager proceeded to Cochin-China, a part of the Asiatic 
Continent. at present but little known. 


*€ In the latest and perhaps the best arranged system of geography 
which has betn offered to the ‘public, a considerable portion of Asia, con- 
taining full twenty millions of people, and from three to ‘fopr hundred 
~ NO C, VOL. XxV, K. thoysand 
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thousarid square miles, extraordinary as-it may, appears is passed over 
with a mere dash of the pen. + ‘ The kingdoms of Lass, Cambodia, Siampg, 
Cochin. China, ard Tung-quvin,’ says Mr. Pinkerton, ‘ are countries unim. 

rtant in themselves, and concerning which the materials are imperfect,’ 
ad the latter part of this sweeping and unqualified assertion I most freely 
and ‘fully subscsibe, but cannot by any meatis assent to the former ; being 
vain enough to hope that, the-small stovk -of well-aathenticated: materials, 
which) Fam about to Jay: before the publicy: will be sufficient to shew that 
thets countrics,. or a.portionj‘of: them’ only;. held thus so very cheap, are 
noclonly-important within themselves; bue highlyso'to the present and 
fature concerns: of British: India... sAnd for the better illustration of the 
historical sketch, which wild-be whe. sahjeét- of *his chapter, ‘it: may not 
beamiss to prefix:a conciseo of she geegrap ial situation atid divi. 
sons of that part of the Asiatic Continent. which is usually.knewn by the 
name'of Cochit:China.: <: yi tileiv¥ & Vays 5) re : Edis us . 

‘* The ‘extensive empire of. China .terminates, om ‘the soutlij at the 
twenty-second degree of latitude ; but a tongue of Jand connedted with it 


continues on its western side.as far as to the ninth pafalle] of northern : 


latitude. This prolongation of thirteen.degrees in extent has a ridge of 
high mountains which, tinning down the middle ftom north to south, 
divides the Birntan empire, on the weést, ‘fron the kingdoms of Teng -gui 


it 
Cochin-China, Tsiompa, and Gambatia, oh the €ast. ~ These names, thud - 


usually marked on our charts, are,’ however, utterly-unkriown to‘the na. 
tives, except Txng-guin. _ The other three collectively are called Ananin, 
and are distinguished by three grand divisions... The figst, contained be. 
tween the southerninost point which forms the extremity of the gulph of 
Siam, and which lies in about the ninth degree of latitude, as far as to the 
twelfth degree, is called Dox.uai ; the second, extending from hence to 
the fifteenth degree, Chang ;. and the third, between this and the seven. 
teenth degree, where the kingdom of Tg-guim commences, is called Hac. 
On the sea coast of all these divisions are safe and commodious bays and 
harbours, ‘The great river of Dn-xai ( Cambodia of the charts} is des 
scribed as navigable by ships of the largest size to the distance gf forty 
miles up the country, where the city of Sai-gong is situated, having a 
capacjous and commodious port, and an extensive nayal arsenal. Ap 
English gentleman, who sailed Up this river in a large Portuguese vessel, 
on his passage from China to India, represented it to me as one of the 
grandest scenes'that could be imagined. It has several large branches, 
bur the width of that up which they sailed seldom exceeded two miles, 
and i: many places was less thanone ; but the water was so dee in every 

rt, thatthe rigging of ‘their vessel ‘was sometimes entangled in the 

anches of the stately forest trees ‘which shaded its*banks, and her sides 

ly grazed against the verdant shores, 9 

‘© In the division of Chaney tw latitade 13° 96" N. Is Chix chex bay 
and harbour, the latter spacious, and complétely sheltered fram. all 
Winds, bur only accessible By large vessels at high water, on account 
of a bar that runs across the narrow entrance of gullet between it and 
the outer bay. At the head of this harbour is sftudted the city of Quix. 


me prinei al city in the divisions of Hyé, which bears the same 
ngme, is sSeaarad on the banksof a large river navigable by ships of con. 
ee : siderable 
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sidetdble Barden ; But a bar of sand runs across the mouth. A little to 
ghe southward @ sth fiver is the bay of .Ham.sam, or, as it is usually 
matked ib the charts, 7xfox, which, for the security and conveniences 
it affords, is equalled by few in the Eastern world, and certainly surpassed 
by none. It is situated in latitude 16° 7’ N.” 7 


Mr. Barrow then gives an historical sketch of Ane political state of 
this important country ; he relates a rebellion (in 1774) which ter- 

inated, like that of Frarice, in the murder of the king, whose son 
wis-daved by a French missionary of the name of Adran, who had 
enjoyed, what he most richly deserved, the confidence and esteem 
of his father. The prince, who had been crowned, and had_taken 
his father’s nawié, Caung-Siung, fled with Adran to Siam, and after 
some time, was prevailed on by the missionary ro let his son accgm- 
pany him to France, where Adran said he would implore the assist- 
ance of Louis XVI... They arrived at Paris in the year 1787; and 
Adran’s proposition, which had for its objeét, the interest of his own 
country (of Which a Frenchman, and to his honour be it said; never 
loses sight) as much. as that of the King of Cochin-China, was so 
much approved of by the Court, that.a treaty was very soon signed, 
some of the leadirig articles of which are now published, by Mr. 
Barrow, for the. first time; and highly curious and intefesting they 


J, There shall be an offensive and defensive alliance between the Kings 
of France and Cochin-China; they do hereby agree mutually to afford 
assistance to each other against all those who may make war upon cither 
of the two contraéting patties, 

“ Il. To actomplish this purpose, there shall be put under the orders of 
the King of Cochin-China a squadron of twenty French ships of war, 
of such size and force as shall be deemed sufficient for the of 
his service. | ) 

“ III, Five complete European regiments, and two regiments of native 

‘ Colonial troops, shail be embarked without delay for Cochin-China. 

* IV. His Majesty Louis XVI. shall engage to furnish, within four 
months, the sum of one million dollars; five hundred thousand of 
‘which shall be in specie, the remainder in salt-petre, cannon, musquets, 
and other military stores. , 

“ V. From the moment the French troops shall have entered the domi. 
nions-of the King of Cochin-China, they and their generals, both by 
sea and land, shall receive theit orders from the of Cochin-China. 


To this effe@ the commanding officers shall be fi with instruc. 
tions from his Catholic Majesty to obey in all things, and in all places, 
the will of his new ally. 


‘© On the other hand, 

“ I, The King of Cochin.China, as soon as tranquillity shall be re.esta- 
blished in his dominions, shall engage to furnish, ‘for fourteen ships of 
the line, such a quantity of stores and provisions.as will enable them to 

it to sea without delay, on the requisition of the apibassddor from thie 
ng of France ; and for the better efecting,chis -pompove, whitre «ll 
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_ be sent out, con Europe a corps of officers and petty officers of ih 
’ marine, to be SVT. shal establishment i in Cochin-China. 
* a sat Majes PF a T. shall have resident consuls on every pat 


sina Wines shin-Clvina, wherevet he’ may t din fit 6 place then, 
ls Shall 


be allowed the privilege of b ding, oF causing to 
ha baile ships, frigates, ‘afd other vesst , Without mo tation, under 


:. rt xe, trom the Cochin-Chinese government. 
= -ambassadgr of. his Majesty, Louis XVI. to the Court, of 
‘i -Chi re be allowed "2 fel], such, timber, in any of the forests, 
02 See 2 
fy loupd convenient, and suupable for building shipss.frigay, 
or Other ves mB 


King’ if Becki. ha and the Council of State shan cede in 


~ laa 
“fee té his" Ms? Chfistian. Majesty, his‘ heirs, anid * successors, 
t33 


own 


‘port and territory of Han-sah (bay of Tufon nid tHe” peninsula) 
“arid a4 adjacent islands from Fi if op the’ sotirh Yo" Hai: aven' on the 
‘gage “ 
“Vv, ‘The King of Céchin: Chin engages to furnish men and materi 
necessary ‘for che constuction of fortsy bridges, high-roads, ‘tunks, RE, 
i; as:fat as maybe judged necessary for the protedtion and defence of the 
» gessions made to! his faithful ally the King of France.’ 
“ V1. dnccase that the natives shall at any time be unwilling:to remain 
:\n the ceded territory, they will’be at liberty to-leave it, and willbe 
_feimbursed the,,yalue, of the property, they may, leave upon it, The 
* civil and criminal jurisprudence’ shall remain unaltered ; all religious 
opinions shall be free ; the taxes shall be collefted by the hea 8 in the 
_jcUsual mode of the coumry, and the coliedétors' shall be appo jointly 
b: hy the ambassador pf France and the King of Cochinsehina ant a the 
+ latter shall not ciaim any part of those'taxes, which: will belong pro- 
perly to his Most Christian Majesty for thejsppport of his territories. 
Wf Vil. dix théverent of his Most Christian, Majesty: being: resolved to 
_) wage wat imapy part of ‘India, at shalk be allowed to the Commander 
‘2 dm: Chief of the: French}forées to raise adevyof 14,000 men, whom he 
shall cause to be trained m the same manner as ps) are in + Frante, and 
» } to; be putvunder French disciplines se fo 
“© VIN. Initheevent af any Veteetiahaninsver sanicking, the French in 
> otheit CochinChinese territory, .the King of Cothin-China shall furnish 
. 60,000! mén or: more in land. peers whom he shall clothe, viétual, &c. 
‘ et eeu hi : eB tet ~ 54 
<< Beside these articles, the treaty contained some others of inferior 
importance, buteall of them, as- might be! expe&ted, greatly in'favour of 
the Kgench. .Adramwas.promoted .to.:therepiscopal see under the. title of 
Bishop. of Cochin-China, and ‘honoured with -the appointatent of Ambas- 
sador-Ext vand . Plenipotentiary to. that Coase, ') Fhe command 
ofthe troops ‘to he,emaburked vow the expedition, which was put 
under the sole management and direttion of the panes | was meant to be 
conferred either on M. Cystinior Mb de Fréne. The Bishop was desirous 
that. paw the ' Governor of Rondicherry, should have the command ; 
pat ae Vi. sit seews,) had cakon a istrong aversion to this officer, as 
opinion, .an immoral, sopri charagter, and a proud, 
soapy and restless mat. «‘:Moosod"'Adran,’ observed this good Mo- 
‘yop suffer. pare to beled away in favour of Conway : believe 
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Barrow’s ' Voyage to Cochin-China. TS 
the, he would occasion you much uneasiness, and probably frustrate th 
views of the expedition. If I have made him Governor General iit India, 
it'fs with the view solely of preventing His intrigues here, and “his ‘ats 
empts to throw matters into confusion; for I well know that his bro, 
ther, himself, aod Dillon, cannot remain ‘one morvent at rest! He may 
be’a good soldier, and will do well enough’ while stationary at Pondi- 
cherry ; but I would not trust him at the head of an army, HONS oh 
for your sake, he shall have the red ribband (cordow rouge}, aft the Fai . 
of Lieutenant Genera}.’ ry , _ 

«© Matters being thus far concluded in Paris, the Bishop, with the 
young Prince under his charge and the treaty in his pocket, set sail for 
Pondicherry, in the Meduse frigate, as Ambassador Plenipotentiary from 
Louis X VI.‘ of France to the King of Cochin-Chinz.” <erte 


Adran’s negleét to pay his respects to the mistress of the Governor 
of Pondicherry, a married woman, who lived with General Conway in 
a state of adultery, was the means of defeating -his- project ; for the 
woman’s malice being excited, she prevailed on her paramour to with- 
hold the promised supplies of ships 2nd troops from ‘the Bishop, who 
was obliged to repair to the place of his destination withaut them, H¢ 
Sicceeded, however, im restoring the King to his. throne. This 
Monarch is stated to be one of *’thase few who are born with talents 
to rule-tn'the’ world ; who now and then appear, in all countries, 
with a splendour which outshines the rest of. their fellow-mortals ;”, 
and indeed ‘the character'gnd,condnct of Caung-Shung, as related by 
Mr, Barrow, on the best authority, seem fully to,testity this observas 
tion, _ We shall need no apology, to our, readers, for-extraGting the 
following aceount, long as it is, of this extraordinary, man. 


“« Caung.Shung is represented to be, in the striftest sense of the word, 
a complete soldicr.. He is said to hold the name of General far more dear 
and estimable than that of Sovereign, He is described as being brave 
without rashness'; and fertile in expedients, whien difficulties are to be 
surmounted... His conceptions are generally just ; his condutt firm ; he is 
neither discouraged by difficultiés, mor turned aside by obstacles. Cav- 
tious in-deciding, when once resolved, he is prompt and vigorous to exe. 
cute. In bittle he is always’ eminently distingwishable. At the head of 
his army’ hie iis’ cheerful and good Rumored ; pole and attentive to all 
the offiter# under his command, he $ttidiously avoids to mark out any in. 
Gividual as 4 favourite beyond th “est. His memory, js so correct, that 
he'is said t8 kid’ by name’ tHe pteater patt of his grmjy, He takes un. 
common pleasare in conyersing With his soldiets, and j talking over their 
adventures ets oits ; he makes particular’ inquiries after their wiyes 
and'children ;* jF the lattes 96. ew, to'school ; how; they mean to dis. 


; 








pose of them & rown up,; and, in short; enters with a degree of in. 

terest into d'miftiuté detail of their domestié concerns, 9 7, 

**eHHG ¢ foreigners 1§ affable and condéscéndin . To the French 
$ in his servite he pays the'iost, indtked atténfidh, and treats them 


hunting excursions, ‘and other parties ‘of pleasure, ond of ‘these officers is 
always ‘invited to attend, He open } ‘deblaret his “great Ferieration for 


with the grdéatest politeness, “familiarity, and good hutnour,' On all his 
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the doftrines of Christianity, and tolerates this religion and indeed al] 
others in his dominions, He observes a most scrupulous regard to the 
maxims of filial piety, as laid down in the works oi Contucius, and hum. 
bles himself in the presence of his mother (who js still living) as a child 
before its master. With the works of the most eminent Chinese authors 
he is weil acquainted; and, through the translations into the Chinese 
charatter, of the Encyclopeds by the Bishop Advan, he has acquired no in. 
considerable knowledge of European arts and sciences, among which he ig 
most attached to such as relate to navigation and ship-building. It ig 
stated, on what appears to be good authority, that, in order to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the practice as well as theory of European naval 
architecture, he purchased a Portuguese vessel, tor the sole purpose of 
taking in pieces, plank by plank, with his own hands, fitting in a new 
piece of similar shape and dimensions as the old one he removed, till every 
beam, timber, knee and plank had been replaced by new ones of his own 
construétion, and the ship thus completely renovated, 

“© The energy of his mind is not less vigorous than the a¢tivity of his 
corporeal faculties. He is represented, in fa¢t, as the main spring of 
¢very movement that takes place in his extensive and flourishing king. 
dom. Intendant of the ports and arsenals, master shipwright of the 
dock yard, and chief engineer of all the works, nothing is attempted to 
be undertaken without his advice and construétions. In the former, not 
a nail is driven without first consulting him; nor a gun mounted on thg 
Jatter but by his orders. He not only enters inio the most minute de, 
til in drawing up instructions, but actually sees them executed, himself, 

‘* To enable him the better to attend to the concerns of his govern. 
ment, his mode of life is regulated by a fixed plan, At six in the morn. 
ing he rises from his couch, and goes inio the cold bath, At seven he 
has his levee of Mandarins; all the letters are read which have been re- 
ceived in the course of the preceding day, on which his orders are minuted 
by the respeétive secretaries. He then proceeds to the naval arsenal, exa, 
mines the works that have been performed in his absence, rows in his 
barge round the harbour, inspeéting his ships of war. He pays particular 
attention to the ordnance department ; and in the foundery, which is 
erecied within the arseual, cannon are cast of all dimensions. 

** About twelve or one he takes his breakfast in the dock, yard, which 
consists of a litile boiled rice and dried fish. At two he retires to his 
#partment and sleeps ull five, when he again rises ; gives audience to the 
aval and military offteers, the heads of tribunals or public depart- 
nents, and approves, rejects, or amends whatever they may have tq 
propose. These affatrs of state generally employ his attention till mid, 
night,.after which he retires to his private ajartments, to make such 
notes and memorandums as the occurrences of the day may have suggested, 
He then takes a light suppes, passes an hour with his family, and between 
two and three in the morning retires to his bed; taking, in this manner, 
at two intervals, about six hours of rest in the four-a twenty. 

_ “© He seither makes use of Chinese wine, nor any kind of. spirituous 
Higuors, and contents hiunself with a very small portion of animal food. 
A litde fish, i.ce, yegetables and fruit, with tea and light pastry, con- 
stitute the chief articles of his diet. Like a true Chincse descended, as 
he bogsts to he, from the impegial family of Ming, he always cats alone, 
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not permitting cither his wife or any part of his family to sit down to 
the same table with him. On the same principle of pride, he would not 
sllow some English gentlemen to pay their respects to him at his palace, 
in the year 1799, because, as he obseryed, the unsettled state of the 
country did not permit him to inake such preparations as were due to him. 
self, and to strangers of respectability. The meaning of such an excuse, 
coming trom a Chinese, could not be well mistaken ; but, on the part of 
this Monarch, there did not appear to be any thing like jealousy, ora 
wish to deprive the strangers of the means of gratifying their curiosity : 
on the contrary, they had full liberty to visit every part of the naval 
arsenal, and to inspect the town and its fortifications, He had no objec. 
tion to entertain them as a General, but refused to see them in his cha. 
ra¢ter of Sovereign. 

‘« His stature is represented to be somewhat above the middle size ; 
his features regular and agrecable ; his complexion ruddy, very much sun. 
burnt by a constant exposure to the weather. He is at this time /1$06) 
just on the verge of fitty vears of age. 

‘© Of the English he has little knowledge but by name; yet he is said 
to profess, on all occasions, a great veneracion for their charaéter. When 
Frenchmen declare this, they may be believed. He has given, however, 
frequent proofs of his good inclinations towards the English. He pub. 
lished an ediét, declaring that all our ships should at all times be admitted 
into any of his ports and harbours, free of all dutics and port charges. 
An instance occurred wherein his generous conduct shews his charaéter in 
the fairest point of view. An English merchant vesscl from Canton ar- 
rived at’ Sai-govg, where the master and first officer died. To prevent 
the frauds and pillage which might be committed, and the losses which 
would inevitably: ensue to the owners, from the death of those who had 
been entrusted with the management of their concerns, he direéted Cap. 
tain Barissy, with a party of soldiers, to take possession of her, and 
carry her under his charge to Canton, with orders: to deliver her safe to 
her owners, or their agents, who might be found there or at Macao. 

“* Though no apparent alteration took place 1m his conduct with regard 
to the French officers in his service, yet the French character is said to 
have suffered greatly in his estimation from the moment he was made ac- 
quainted with the outrageous and inhuman treatment which the unfortu- 
nate family .on the thronc experienced from a liceniious and savage rabble. 
The feelings of a mind like that of Caung-Shuvg couid not be otherwise 
than tremblingly alive ‘on such an wccasion. Driven by usurpers from his 
dominions, and:doomed to wander for many years as an outcast and an 
exile, it is mo wonder that, in comparing a nation which had expelled the 
family of its lawful Sovereign with another nation which received it with 
open arms, he should be more desirous to cultivate the friendship of the 
latter chan of the former. We have not, however, managed affairs with 
regard to this extraordinary character, 1a such & manner as to promote 
that kind of friendly intercourse, which could not fail to be highly ad. 
Vantageous.to ourcommercial concerns. The Bast India Company, con- 
Vinced at length of the importance of standing on frienily terns with the 
King of Cochin-China, ‘sent, it is tadeyroneof their servants from Can- 
ton on a se¢ret missfon to Sai-gorg in the year 1504; which, however, 
completely failed.’ 
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The faithful mentor of this Eastern Telemachus, Adran, died in 
1800, deeply and deservedly lamented by the King, who acknowledg Ig. 
ed, thatto his wisdom and energy be was, in a great measure, in- 
debted not only for the recovery and improvement of his dominions, 
but tor the formation of his own charaéter. The naval and military 
forces of Cau ing- Shung consist of 113,000 troops, and 139,800 sailors 
In his tenth chapier, Mr. Barrow describes the manners, 
and amusements of the Cochin-Chinese ; 
their laws, seligion, and language. 


customs, 
and gives some account of 
g This people are extremely ad- 
dicted to thieving ; which they do not appear to consider as a crime ; 
and neither father nor husband has the smallest scraple in making the 
virtue of his daughtcr or wife the price of any article which he “may 


want to purchase. At least, sacl was the case in the sea-port towns 
which Mv. Barrow visited, 


Mr. Barrow’s Jast chapter, is devoted to an explanation of the ad- 
vantages to be derived trom a commercial intercourse with Cochin- 
China, and these are emuiently ented to the most serious considera- 
fion not only of the East India Company,. but: of our Government. 
The first shews what the views of France were in fixing on that part 


of the kingdom, for the cession of which they stipulated in the | treaty 
negotiated by Adran. 


The Bishop Adran, in negotiating the treaty between Louis XVI. 
and the King ot Cochin-China, bas clearly shewn that, however great 
his attachment might be to the latter, he was not at the same time by 
any means onminéinl of the interests of the former. The terms of this 
treaty also prove that, by fixing on the peninsula of “Furon as the cession 
to be made to France, the good Bishop had not been inattentive to the 
comparative merits of the local advantages which the coast of Cochin. 
China ‘possessed. He seems to have been well aware that if France was 
once permatted to occupy this neck of land, she would the reby be enabled 
to secure to herself a pe rmanent catihtisMaastie in the Kast. In ta¢i, the 
peninsular promentory of Turon (or Hansan) is to Cochin-China what 
Gibraltar ts to Spain 5 with this difference in favour of the former, that, 
to its impregnability, it adds “3 very important advantage of a conve, 
nient port and harbour, securel sheltered from all winds and at all sea- 
sous of the year, posse: sing every requisite for a grand naval station, 
where ships can at al] times refresh and refit, end whave abundant rills of 
clear fresh water fertilize the numerous vallies which open upon the 
shores of the bay. Near a small island, conne¢ted with the peninsula by 
a neck of land w hich is uncovered at low water, ships of any magnitude 


might conveniently be hove down and careened ; 


One and opposite to it, on 
the peninsula 


is a suthcrent extent of level surf. “ce for a small town, with 
a naval ars neal. and magazines of every de: cription: the whole capable 
of being rendered pert wong: detensible by a handtul of men. 

“A a island called Caédoo, situated at the distance of about thirty 
milcs to the southward of Turon bay, was also included in the territory 
to be ceded. "y his aslanc: completely commands the entrance of the main 
branch ot (hie river on a N Fai-f » the ancient mart for foreign com- 
merece, 3S situated ; and ts CODIp letely ina ccessible on every side but that 
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which faces the mouth of this river. Here a small but a fertile and well. 
watered valley opens upon a bay, wherein ships of any size may lic at 
anchor an pertect security. 

«© The views of France in fixing upon this part of the coast, which are 
obvious indeed from the whole tenor of the above-mentioned treaty, were 
evidently diretted to the building and equipment of a naval torce that 
should one day overawe our territorial possessions in the hast; and it ts 
by no means ce rtain that the attempe will not be renew ed, and that Im. 
perial France may not accomplish what Monarchical France had only in 
contemplation, Their complete exciusion from the coasts of Hindostan 
will render that of Cochin-China the more inviting, especially as from 
this station our valuable trade to China, as well as our possessions in 
India, may most effectually be injured and annoyed, But independent of 
th 2 mischiel which the possession of this place might enable an active 
enemy to meditate against our concerns in the East, the advantages, on 
the other‘hand, which it holds out to our naval and commercial interests 
in this part of the world, ought alone to entitle it to a higher degree of 
consideration than has yet bcen bestowed on at. I would not here be 
understood as speaking of this fart of Cochin-China in a colonial or terri. 
torial point of view. We may perh ps already possess as many colonics 
as we can well es and as mucu territory as is rendered useful to 
the state; but never can have too many points of security for our 
commerce, nor too many places of convenience and accommodation for 
our shipping: To dwell apon the necessity of keeping up our commerce, 
and the policy of adding facilities to the distribution of the fruits of our 
productive industry, w ‘ould be w ey) superfluous. The loss of commerce 
must inevitably be followed by the loss of that rank which England at 
present holds in the scale of nations, France, having a larger territorg 
li proportion td its population, perhaps generally speaking, a more fa. 
vourable climate, a more fertile, soil, and more varied productions, may 
be excused when she affstts tp despise forcign commerce, and to speak 
with cont mpt of the nation w ho depends solely on its, support, The nil. 
series, the misfortunes, and the devas tapions, ‘however occasioned in such 
a country, may certainly te repaircd w ithout the aid of forei ign commerce. 
But this is not the case with regard to England. We need only cast ; 
glance at the articles with which the numerous large and well-stocke 
shops and waréhouses in the capital are stored, at the multitudes of shi ip- 
ping which frequent our ports, to make it obvious that the national in. 
dustry i$ more employed, and consequently more productive, in manu. 


facturing the raw material of foreign crowth than in raising such as are 


congenial with our own climate and fsoil.°"F rom Tyburn turnpike , or from 
Hyde Park Corner to Whitechapel, almost évery housetis-a shop or a ware. 
hous se, and two.thirds at least of these shops and watehowses are’ stored 
with articles, of foreign growth: Any heck, therefore, to our'commer: 
cial prosperity, and to that preppnderancy arn Te we now enjoy in forcign 
trade, could not fail to be attended with the most injurious consequences 
to the country at large. In faét, havi ing advanced pe rhaps a little too 
far in this career to retreat with safety, every exertion must now be made 
to hold our own, [to give prot étion and perm anent security to that com. 
merce which has hitherto enabled us to measure our strength with an 
enemy as Jmplacable as he is powerful, Lt may be necessary even that the 
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paws of the British Lion should yet be extended—that they should grasp 
every point which may add to the security of what British valour and 
the industrious and adventurous spirit of the British nation have acquired 
and annexed to her original dominions. 

«© But beside the security which, on the one hand, the possession of the 
$trenz peninsula of Turon would afford to our valuable fleets employed in 
the China trade, and, on the other, the annoyance it could not fail to give 
us if in the hands of an aétive and enterprizing enemy, the important ad. 
vantages which would result to our Indian commerce by having in 
this part of the world a secure harbour, where water and every kind of 
refreshment may be procured, are not lightly to be appreciated. Coasi- 
dered in this point of view only, if the imanagement of our China s!iips 
was less dexterous, and the means of preserving the health of the crews 
Jess efficacious than they really are, the having such a port to resort 
to, in the event of a ship being too, late in the season and cauglit by the 
adverse monsoon, which sometimes happens, would be an invabuable ac- 
quisition. Many other considerations might be urged in favour of esta. 
blishing an intercourse with Cochin-China, but I shall at present confine 
the few observations I have to make toa brief view of those advantages 
which the East India Company would derive in their commercial concerns 
with China, by establishing a factory on the peninsula of Teron bay.”’ 


Our author then describes the articles of commerce which Cochin- 
China can supply ; and the produdtions of its forests, which would 
furnish plenty of tunber for ship-building. He next points. out the 
mode by which a connexion mighe be established with that country ; 
shews why the two attempts inade by our Government in India 
failed, and justly censuses the employment of mercantile men on 
such important occasions. ‘Thar the King is favouraBly disposed to 
the English, diere is no reason to doubt; and, if a splendid embassy, 
were sent out immediately from this country, in the name of irs 
Sovercign, there woukl, in all probability, be little difficulty in forming 
such a connexion and intercourse, as would be productive of the 
most solid advantages to this country. For the data, however, on 
which our conciustous are founded, we must refer our readers to the 
book itself, which, we can assure them, will afford them a fich fund 
of information and amusement. 

The journey to Leciakoo, im Southern Africa, undertaken, in 1802; 
7 Mr. Truter, and other Commissioners, appointed by Generab 
Dundas, then Governor of the Cape, occupies seventy-four pages, 
and is Curious, as it contains an account of some braleus, or tribes, 
of a country, which had never yet been visited by Europeans. 
The painungs to this volume are well executed, and convey a correét 
idea of the objecls which they represent, P 
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The Beauties of England and Wales: or, Delineations, Topographical, 
Historical, and Deseriptive of each County. Embellished with En- 
cravings. By Edward Wedlake Brayley and John Britton. 8vo., 
‘Vol. V. Pr. 760. 21. 5s. VWernor and Hood, 


THIS volume comprises Durham, Essex, and Gloucestershire, 
and contains thirty-six highly finished plates. In the historical account 
of the magnificent Cathedral of Durham, the following anecdote, 
respecting the exclusion of females trom all places of worship dedi- 
cated te a particular Saint, Cuthbert, 1s introduced. 


“© The reason of female exclusion is thus accounted for. © Bl®ssed Sr, 
Cuthbert, for a long sime, led a most s litary life in the borders of the 
Picts, at which place great concourse of people ,daily used to visit him; 
and from whem, by the providence and grace of God, never any returned 
without great comfort. ‘Uhis caused both young and old to resort unto 
him, taking great pleasure both to see him, and to hear him speak. In 
which time it happened, that the daughter of the King of the province, 
having illicit commerce with one of her father’s domestics, its effects 
were perceived by the King, and he examined her concerning the author 
of her disgrace, She, instigated by ah evtl mind, instantly answered, 
‘ The solitary young man, who dwelleth hard ‘by, is he who hath over- 
come me, and by whose beauty 1 am thus deceived.’” Whereupon the 
King, furiously enraged, presently repaired to the hermit’s place, with 
his daughter, attended by several Knights, where he instantly accosted 
the servant of God in the following manner :—* What art thou he, who, 
under the colour of religion, profauest the temple and san¢tuary of God ? 
Art thou he, who, under the cloak and profession of an hermit, exer- 
cisest thyself in ail filthiness? Behoid my daughter, whom thou by thy 
wiles hast corrupted - therefore NOW, al last, confess this thy faulr, and 
paaly declare here before this company, in what sort thou hast seduced 

er.’ The King's daughtér markjng the fine speech of her father, impu- 
dently stepped forward, and boldly affirmed, ¢ that it was he who had done 
the wicked fact,’ At which the young man, greatly amazed, and per- 
ceiving that this calumny proceeded from the instigation of the devil, 
(wherewith he was brought into great perplexity), applied his whole heart 
unto Almighty God, saying as tolloweth:—* My Lord, my God, who 
Only knowest, and art the discoverer, of all secrets, make manifest also 
this work of iniquity, and by some token disprove the same, which *, 
though it cannot be done by human policy, make it known by some divine 
token,’ When the young man, with great lamentation, and tears un- 
utterable, had spoken these words, even suddenly, and in the same place 
where she stood, the earth making a hissing noise, presently opened, and 
swallowed her up in the presence of all the speétators. As soon as the 
King perceived this migacle to happen in the presence of all bis company, 
he began to be greatly tormented in his' mind, fearing lest, for his furious 
threats, he should incur the same punishment. Whereupon he, with his 
company, humbly craving pardon of Almighty God, with a further peti- 
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tion to that man St. Cuthbert, that by his prayers he weuld crare 
of God to have bis daughter again; which, petition the Holy Wather 
ranted, upon condition, that from thence no woman should come near 
fim. Whence it came to pass, the King did not suffer any’ woman to 
enter into any church dedicated to that Saint, which to this day is duly 
observed in all the churches Of thé Picts, which were dedicated to thar 
holy man.’—Dawis'’s Extrid® of the coming of St. Cuthbert mio, Scotland; 
taken forth of the Scottish Historys p. 60."" : 7 
This prejudice, like all prejudices comne&ted with religion,’ in the 
middle ages, was extienely strong,’ and continved to prevail for a great 
length af ime. . Indeed iis strength seems to haye,jncreased with its age. 


“© fo the year 1337, on Thursday in Easter week, Edward the Third 
came to Durham, and Iédged in the Priory. Oty the Wednesday follow- 
ing, Qaecen. Philippa came from Knaresborough 1h’ oné day to meet him, 
zad being unacquainted with the custom of this church, went through the 
abbey gates to the priory, and; after sopping with thie King, retired to 
rest. ‘This alarmed the Monks, one of whom went to. the King, and in- 
formed him, that St. Cuthbert had a-mortal aversion to the presence of a 
woman.:. Unwilling to give any offence to the chutch, ‘Edward immedi. 
ately ordered the Queen to arise, who, in her onder garménts only (her 
mantie, &c. being buried), returied by the gate through which she nd 
entered, and went to the castle ; after most ‘devoutly praying that ’'St. 
Cuthbert would not avengea fault which she had through ignorance com- 
mitted.— daglia Sacra, wok +. p. 760. TUES 2° 

‘* In the year 1417, two women’ of Neweastle, being determined ‘to 
approach the shrine of St. Cuthbert nearer than was legally permitted 
disguised themselves in man’s apparel, bot were unfortunately discovered 
in the attempt-tgeomplete their purpose, and taken into custody, ° By 
way of punishment for ‘their intended profanation, they ‘were ‘adjudged 
to walk, on three festival days, before the procession ‘in St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Newcastle, and on three other: holidays at the Church of A 
Saints,. in the same town, habited-in the dresses in which they committ 
the offence 3. proclamation being first made, as to:the cause of this penance, 
The-master and mistress of these curious females were at the same time 
ordered to attend the Spiritea! Court at Durham, to answer the charge of 
being counsellors and abettors in this misdemeanour.”’ m 


In the delineation of Fssex we have a pretty accurate description of 
New- Hall, the Nunnery to which we have made some attempts.to.dis 
ret the attention of the venerable. Bishop of the Diocese. We ‘shall 
agajn observe, that as a place_of refuge for unfortunate exiles, charity 
must look upon it with,an eve of complacency ; but as a recepracle 
for persons who, abusing thesindulgence. most liberally shewn them 
treat our laws with contempt, by admitting young feitiales to take the 
veil, a Prosestant must contemplate’ it with very different feclings.—=. 
God forbid | that the fost. ample toleration should riot allowed to pre- 
vail; or that recourse shoul be Had covsanguinary Jaws for the pinish? 
ment of religious corruptions; but, on the other hand, let not that 
religious indifference prevail . which can regard the rapid growth of 
Pepery without apprehensions, i 
 New- 
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« New-Hall, .an extensive lordship in the parish of. Borcham,: was ons 
ginally parcel of. she possessions ef Waltham: Abbey ; but was exchanged 
jn the twenty-fqurak ,of Edwand the: Thirdy.for other manors:in this 
county, with Sir John;de Shardelowe, Katowhvse brother, Sir Thomas 
de Shardelowe, .again,éxchanged it, With etter estates, for the manor of 
Ruleket in; Notiaik,) then, the property of Sir Heary and Thomas de 
Coggeshal. This, family,; retained ic tilkrhe ceneh!ot Heary the Fifth, 
when it became the joint.preperty of Sir:Joha de Borcham, and orhers ; 
but soon afterwards appears to have been possessed’ by Rachard Alred, who 
held it of Margaret, Queen of ‘Henry. the: Sixth; yDuring: che wars be- 
tween the rival houses of York and Lancaster, it fell to the Crown, and 
wank granted ‘to. 'Boteller,’ Earl of Ormbad, a: stifetitious purtizaw Of the 
Langastrians,, who was made prisoner at the bare of ‘Towtoh;' in 1465} 
and bebeaded, Idewas afterwards bestowed on Thomas, his youpgdr bro- 
ther, by Henry the Seventh, who. alsa granted permissiotiiito fortiferehe 
manorshouse with walls and towers. The spacious mansian called New- 
Hail; of which a large portion is now standing, {§ supposed’ to hive been 
buile through this licence. It was afterward§ adorned and imprsted bs 
Henry the Eighth, who obtained the lordship in exchang' fram “Thomas 
Bollyn {father of Sheen Anne Bollyn), Earl of Wiltshire; those Father 
had ‘married the eldest daughter ‘of Thomas, Earl of Ofmond. Heary 
‘was so charmed ‘with the sttuation) that ‘he erected it ‘into aq Plo vor, anid 
gave it the namie ‘Of Beaulien, making it a place of freyieng residence ; 
and here,’ in 1¢2'4, Tie kepe the feast’ of St. George: his daughter, the 
Prifcess Mary, also resided here several yearé. In 15.73, Outen P24, 
beth granted it, with other contiguous manots, to Thomas Ratch#, Bari 
of Suffolk, who had rendered her essential service both in Scorfland and 
freland. This nobleman dying withoutfissué, was succeeded by his bro- 
ther, whose son and Heir, Robert, Earl ‘of Siésex, sold it, about rhe 
year 1629, for 30,0001. to’ Villiers, Duke'’of Buckingham,’ who was 
assassinated by Felton at Portsmouth, ‘His son George havmy espoused 
the royal cause, was attainted by the Parliament, and his ‘estates ordered 
to be sold. Soon afterwards, im April, 16545 New-Hall was purchased 
by Oliver Cromwell, for the sum of jrve shilimgs, though its annual ya- 
lue was then computed at 4,3091. 12s. 33d. 

‘* Cromwell retained possession but # short period ; for being more 
pleased with the situation of Hampton Court, he gavé a sum of money, 
and New-Hall, in exchange for it. Thelateer was next purchased by 
three merchants of London for 18,000); but, after the Restoration, it 
became the property of Monk,, Doke of. Albemarle, who lived here for 
some time in great splendor. Christopher, his son and heir, married 
Elizabeth, grand-daughter to William’ Cavendish, Earl of Newcastle, 
who, on her husband’s death, succeeded to:this estate: this Lady, in 
1691, was again married, to Ralph, Duke of Montague; after which 
New.Hall was deserted, and beeatne ruinous, Before the decéase of her 
Grace, who died ip 1734, the reversion of this lordship was purchased 
by Benjamin Hoare, Esq: Three.years afterwards, the mansion of New- 
Hall, with the gardeny and park, was sold hy this gentleman to John 
Olmius, Esq. ‘afterwards Baron Waltham, who pulled down a very consi- 
derable porti of the building ; some valuable marbles, and other mate- 
Has, ‘haying previously removed by Mr, Hoare to a new and hand. 
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tome mansion, erected for himself, at some distanee of the road to Col. 
chester. New-Hall has since been purchased by. some opulent Roman 
Catholics, and is occupied by English Nuns, who were driven from 
Liege — the French Revolution, and here direét the education of about 
eighty Catholic young ladies. ‘his. building, in its most flourishing 
state, was one of the largest in the kingdom, and éonsisted of two qua. 
drangles,’ inclosing large courts. In the part now ‘standing is the Great 
Hall, a spacious and grand apartment, measuring ninety~six feet in length, 
fifty wide, and forty high. This has been lately converted into a chapel, 
and laid out in a very judicious manner.” 


The painted window now in St, Margeret’s chapel,. Westminster, 
was taken from the chapel of New-Hall, about the middle of the last 
century. We turn from nuns to a more alluring .objeét, the ancient 
reward of connubial affection, at Dunmow. 7 


‘«¢ The ancient and well-known custom of this manor, of delivering a 
Gammon, or Flitch of Bacon, to any married couple who would take a 
scribed oath, is supposed, by some writers, to have originated in the 
saxon or Norman times: others attribute its instigetion to the Fitz. 
Walters, but with what propriety isuncertain, It appears, however, 
from the different entries in the:registery as ‘ secundum formam donationis,’ 
and ‘ secuxdum charter formam,’ to have beca.imposed on the possessors of 
the manor by some benefactor. The earliest delivery of the bacon on re. 
ord, occurred in the twenty-third of Henry the Sixth, when Richard 
Wright, of Bradbourge, in Norfolk, having been duly sworn before the 
Prior and Convent, had a flitch of bacon dalivered to him, agreeably to 
the tenure. The ceremonial established for these occasions, consisted in 
the claimant's kneeling on two sharp pointed stones. in the church-yard, 
and there, after solemn chanting, and other rites, performed by the Con- 
vent, taking the following oath : 


«¢ © You shall swear by custom of confession, 
That you ne’et made nuptial transgression 5 
Nor since you were married man and wife, 

By household brawls or contentious strife, 

Or otherwise at bed or at board, © : 
Offended each other in deed or in word; 

Or since.the parish.clerk said Amen, 

Wished yourselves unmarried again ; | 

Or.in a twelvemonth and a day, - 

Repented not in thought any way ; 

But continued true in thought and desir 

As when you join’d hands in holy quire. 

If to these conditions Without all fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely sweary: 

A whole Gamer of Baton you shall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and gbod leave; 
For this is our custom at Dunmow well known, 
Tho’ the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s your owt.’ 


# In the Chartolary of the Priory’, now in thé Beleich Mudeum, three 
gersons ate recorded to have receiv the bacoi ea ays sophe - 
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of the religious houses... Since that period, also, the bacon has been thrice 
delivered ;. in these cases, the ceremonies have been performed at a court. 
baron for the manor, held by the.steward. ‘Ihe last persons that received 
it, were Johu Shakeshanke, wooleomber, and Anne his wife, of Wethers- 
field, who established their right on’ the -zoth of Jane, 1751. Mr. 
Gough mentions.the custom as abolished ; but we understand it is only 
dormant cither through the want of claimants, or from their negle to 
eiifotee the’ demand. ‘Several of the Hallet family, who possessed the 
marior, lie buried in the church.”’ 

ne By | 


Weehave Acard, but we cannot vouch for the ecrre€tness of our 
information, that the: last persons who obtained this enviable flitch, 
wore:Sir George and Lady ‘Beaamont, relatives of the present worthy 
Barohét ofthat mame.) 9) 2 / Perse me 

Im their account of /Vitham, our authors assure us, that the chief 


trale-of the place “ arises from’ the passage of travellers and carriers,” 


(so far is corredt), * and, in-the-summer season, from the company 
who attend to drink ale chalybeate waters of Witham Spa.” Halli a 
century ago: this. might have been the case ; but; for che last twenty 
or.thirty. years, we can assure: them no company of this description 
has beenscen by the inhabitants of W ithain. 

The. plates .to this volume are noc inferior to ‘those which were 
given inthe preceding volumes, © | wi 
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~ Bermons on the Parables.’ By John Farrer. ' M. A. of Queen's Col- 


lege, Oxford. 8vo.-.2 Vols. Pp. 818. Rivingtons. 


THESE votumes form a very valuable addition to our former 
stock of English sermoris,, To. say this, is saying much in their 
praise ; for so peculiarly rich and excellent is this department of [ny - 
lish literature, that it is not every. writer who can expect to appear in 
it with ctedit. The prominent ingredients in the discourses of ouc 
Divines, are solid instru€tion and grave good sense; and, undoubt- 
edly, it is the highest recommendation of any author that he has im- 
portant information to communicate. We now and then meet, it is 
true, with writers who affect to censure the general style of our Eng- 
lish sermons. big are, we are’ told, too frequently dull and spirit- 
less compositions, displaying, indeed, much learning and argument, 
but deficient in pathos, animation and eloquence. Our preachers, it 
is said, address themselves too much to a understanding, and too 
little to the passions. They consider their audience as pure intelligences, 
and endeavour to move then: by reason alone. Attempts are, there- 
fore, madé to introduce a new mode-of preaching among us, which, 
it is strenuously contended, would be. produdiive of the most signal 
good effets. The abitors of this mode would have sermons directed 
lesé"to'the’ Héad, and more to the heart. Instead of convincing hy 
argument, they “would overpower by vehemence. Bold flights of 
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oratory, strongly figurative language, high-toned declamation, and 
violent action, are the means by which? tli¢y would surprize their 
hearers, and mould them to theit purpose. ~ © ont 

For our own part, we have no hesitation to declare that we hope 

never to sce this style of pretching become fashionable among the 
Erigligh’ Clergy. It ts not congenial to the spirit of the marion; and 
thos¢ s¢cordingly, who court eminence by adopting it,, succeed, for 
the most part, only'in tendering themselves tidiculous, Shall we speak 
our opinion on the subject with frankness? We suspect that those 
preachers. who are loud in. recommending tins innovation, ‘are not 
qoire'sodisjuterested as they pretend 5, and.thas it is only from a con- 
sciousness of the:swant of-more: solid. quatifications, that their praise 
of these gaudy pursuits proceeds. A man of reallearning antl abilities, 
though hedoes not despise. the external yadimechanical means of making 
™ ippression onthe, mindsof his hearerss will scorn to inake them, at 
gay. time, the chief ghject of |his-atteation, . But he who is too idle. to 
be, learned, and tog, vain. tg; he modesty. must’ cndeavour. to supply 
what he wants in substance.by tinsel;and shew. Such empty harangues 
are,. therefore, always a-proof of the;agnorance and vanity of him who 
delivers them; uor, in truth, can they ever be attended with any 
lasting advantage to the people ; they may tickle the imagination, un- 
doubtedly, but they are not calculatedto correct the condua, or to 
improve the heart. ‘These ends can be attained only by convincing 
the understanding ; by ew ing us that our interest and our duty are 
ins€parably” conneQtedy and that we cannot offend the laws of ‘our 
Maker, without deeply wounding and injuring ourselves. 

Mr. Farrer is one of those’ judicious preachers who are careful to 
blend simple elegance of ‘manner, with matter of the most important 
kind. He is, ina very eminent degree, what every Christian Mi- 
nister ought to be--a well instructed divine. His Joftrine is every 
where orthod»x and sound; his style perspicuous, and sufficiently cle- 
vated, but without any affectation of meretricious ornament. A 
vein of strong good sense pervades the volumes, which, joinéd to the 
evilent affe€tionate concefn displayed by the author, for the happiness 
of his people, must have rendered these discourses exceedingly im- 
pressive when they were preached, and cannot fail to make them fa- 
vourites with all the serious part of the public. ‘The subject of them, 
unquestionably, is grand; for the parables delivered by our blessed 
Lord, form, certainly, one of the most interesting portions of the s3- 
cred writings. The authority of the speaker, the dignity of the doc- 
trine, the sunplicity of the style, the beauty of the imagery, the di- 
vine dexrerity of the application, every circumstance connected with 
these delightful apologues, conspire to recommend them as constant 
subjets of Christian contemplation. Mr. Farrer has treated them 
on gt uniform plan, which we shall state in his own words; and our 
readers, we presume, will be ready to allow that a plan more judi- 
cious is not easily imaginable. The author has endeavoured, he says 
through the whole, wodistfibute his argument under the following heads: 


‘+ First, 
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«« First, to inquire into the occasion on which the parable was spoken, 
and the dispositions of the people to whom it was addressed. On this he 
has laid a more than ordinary stress, because he regards it as the most 
unquestionable basis of a correct interpretation. Tn the course of this 
inquiry he has sometimes found opportunities to illustrate some of the 
shorter parables, which did not scem to need a separate consideration, 

«« Secondly, to state the parable in its literal sense, to explain the 
circumstances of the narrative which bear an allusion to the manners, 
customs, and opinions of the Jews in our Saviour’s days, and, where occa- 
sion offers, to enlarge upon it. 

«“ Thirdly, to expose the figurative or spiritual sense, and to ex. 
pound it in its immediate reference to our Saviour’s hearers, and to the 
special circumstances under which it was spoken. 

«* And lastly, to give it a general application, as a lesson both ot 
doétrine and of prattice to the whole Christian world.’ 


We have no conception of a more excellent method; and our 
readers will find, on perusing the discourses, that the author has been 
able to execute his plan with great sticcess. - He appears to us, indeed, 
to have formed the most just and correct idea of preaching. “ Through 
all these discourses he has endeavoured to attain these two principal 
objects of preaching, to explain the Holy Scriptures to the understanding, 
and to apply them to the heart and life.” How infinitely superior is 
this to the despicable frippery of him who tells us, that * if it could 
possibly happen that a long, and grave exhortation, whether religious 
or moral, could be introduced into a play, he has no doubt that Gar- 
rick would have delivered it, and that Kemble would now deliver it, 
ina much more solemn, impressive manner, than the most celebrated 
clergyman in Great Britain!’ We are none of those fanatics who 
declaim, with indiscriminate violence, against the stage. The enter- 
tainments of the theatre, if rightly conducted, we hold to be emi- 
nently rational and moral. A hat they are frequently rendered subser- 
vient to vice, cannot indeed, be denied. But we do not exclusively, 
on this account, condemn the players ; the public is, in a great mea- 
sure, to blame. Nor are we narrow-minded enough to regard this 
class of our fellow-citizens as degraded and despicable. Yet certainly, 
when we find a studied comparison instituted between them and the 
Ministers of Christ, by one who is himself a Clergyman, we cannot 
help being tempted to wish that such a gentleman had chosen another 
profession. — It is clear that one may make a very good player, who 
would make a very bad preacher, 

Mr. Farrer’s three first discourses are peculiarly excellent; they are 
of a general nature, and’ discuss the “ Properties, professed Design, 
and Application of Parable.”” In the second of these, the preacher 
makes some excellent refleStions on the inequality of conditions, en- 
dowments, and advantages in this world ; enforcing the necessity of 
resignation to the-will of God, from which this inequality proceeds s 
and comforting his audience with the recolleftion, that * whatever he 
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determines is completely wise, and just, and good.” He then sub. 
joins the following sound and judicious observations : 


‘© Tt is one great article of religious faith, that this world is designed 
for a state of probation or discipline. ‘To constitute such a state it was 
expedient that there should be various degrees and measures of e:dow. 
ment, both natural and spiritual; that some should be in high situations , 
and others again in low ; that some should be placed in the sun, and others 
in the shade ; that some should have many talents, and that-orbers should 
have few. But in order to counterbalance these inequalities of endow. 
ment, it is a principle of divine justice, which our Lord very frequently 
repeats, that where much has been given, much also will be required, On 
the man, who is gifted with an abundance of worldly goods, a greatet 
duty rests to improve his abundance to the glory of God and the benefit 
of men. On the man, who is blest with a high degree of spiritual light, 
a greater duty rests to improve his knowledge by a faithful and universal 
service. 

«¢ ‘The same principle implies, that where less has been given, less 
also will be required. A righteous God does not claim from the poor the 
same distributions of charity, which are due from the rich: nor does he 
demand from the y age and unenlightened the same measure of services, 
which he expects from those who abundantly know and understand his 
will, 

‘© Still, however, he expeéts of those, who are endowed in the least 
degree, that they make a return in some proportion to what they have re. 
ceived, And while he looks with approbation on them, who labour to 
improve their superior portion of gitts, he will not excuse those, who 
on the plea of a very scanty endowment in any kind of talents, negleét 
altogether to turn them to some account. 

« Tt is further to be noted, that while the Sovereign of the World has 
distributed his gifts in various measures and proportions, he has also left 
it, in some degree, to the choice and power of men to increase or to dimi. 
nish all these gifts, according as they are disposed to use them well ot 
i], It is an equitable operation of divine Providence, which experience 

lainly shews us inthe economy of nature, that the man, who exercises 
Kis talents or capacities of any kind, by consequence improves them} 
that the man, who neglects to exercise them, by consequence impairs 
them. In like manner it is a principle of divine justice in the economy 
of grace, which is frequently advanced in the discourses of our Lotd, 

that zwhoscever bath, or well employs his spiritual gifts, so bim shall be 

sven, and be shall have more abundance; but whosoever hath not, or lives 
as if he hath (had) them not, by wasting or abusing them, fiom him shall 
be taken even that which be bath. 

«¢ This maxim he introduces and applies on the present occas‘on, Thert- 
fore speak I to them in parables, because seeing they see not, and hearing thy 
bear not, neither do they understand. To the disciples were openly imparted 
the mysteries of the Gospel dispensation, because they had honestly re- 
ceived and assiduously imptoved those divine communications which he 
had already made: to the multitude they were couched under the shade 
of parable, because they had shewn no disposition, either honestly to ft- 
ecive, or assiduously to improve them,’’ 
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It is much to be wished that the important admonition of the Bless- 
ed Founder of our faith—where much has been given, much also will 
be required—was more frequently impressed on the minds and hearts 
of Christians. Ic applies to all the advantages of this life, whether 
of birth, rank, station, wealth, genius, talenis, or knowledge ; shew- 
ing what a serious and awful responsibility attaches to the enjoyment 
of them, thereby diminishing, in a great degree, the regret which 
the alsence of them is too apt to excite, and proving that, as they do 
not of necessity imply merit in those on whom they are conferred, it is 
not to the mere possession, but to the use and application of them, that 
commendation in this world, and reward in the next, can be expected 
to attach. The conclusion of this discourse exhibits a fine example 


of practical application. 


«© And while we are anxious to know the will of God, it is also in. 
cumbent on us that we apply all our diligence to do it. For vain is our 
profession of the gospel, and vain are our inquiries into the mysteries of 
heaven, unless we add to our faith virtue, and improve our knowledge into 
practice. For as faith incites us to virtue, as knowledge disposes us to 
practice, so again the cultivation of virtue tends to enliven and invigo- 
rate our faith, and the practice of our duty contributes to enlarge and 
rectify our knowledge. The grace of God 1s imparted in abundant mea- 
sure to those, and those only, who are assiduous to improve it. For this 
we should always bear in mind as an immutable principle of divine justice, 
Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance ; 
but whosoever hath nat, from him shall be taken even that which he hath.— 
To the disciples it was given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, not because they were more versed than other men in sacred 
knowledge, but because they sought to practise all the law of godliness 
which those mysteries conveyed.. And we may trust in the divine grace, 
that if we diligently explore the Scriptures with a desire and purpose, not 
only to know, but also to do the divine will, we shall be guided in ex. 
ploring the terms of our acceptance, we shall be guarded from falling into 
any dangerous error. oad ; 

If thus during the present state of discipline and trial we diligently 
cultivate the rudiments of heavenly knowledge, we shall train and pre. 
pare ourselves for the full maturity of our natures in another world, when 
the film of mortal doubt shall be removed from our eyes, when he, that 
is the word of God, shall manifest his glory to us, and for ever dwell 
among us full of grace and truth.’’ 


In his third discourse on “ The Application of Parable,” Mr. 
Farrer uses an expression, Which the Overtonian hand of “ True 
Churchmen,” may probably stigmatize as heterodox. Speaking of 
the Prophets, he observes, that, as ambassadors from heaven, they 
declared the will of God, “* announcing to the people either mercies 
or judgments, according as they had merited his favour, or incurred 
his displeasure.” But in order to rescue the preacher from any such 
imputation, and to prove the perfect orthodoxy of his opinions on the 
subject of merit, we'strall quote some detached passages from different 
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sermons, in which he incidentally adverts to it. {n his discourse on— 
The Priest, the Levite, and the Samaritan, he has the following ex- 
plicit declaration : 


“* Tt is not for us to take merit to ourselves in complying with any 
branch of the Christian law. For even when we are most active in doing 
what is appointed us to do, we are no better than unprofitable servants ; 
when we are most liberal in the exercises of benevolence, we are doing no 
more than refunding a portion of those good things, which the Providence 
of God hath lent us as a trust, for which he will hereafter call us to ac. 
count.”’ 


Tn the next sermon, on The Great Supper, from Luke xiv. in ex- 
plaining the admonition of our Saviour to the Pharisees, he says— 


*€ We sce the spisit of this admonition was, that instead of arrogating 
to themselves a superior degree of merit in their moral character, and CX. 
pecs on that account a superior favour and regard of God, they should 

umble themselves in the sight of heaven, should examine their own 
hearts, confess their infirmities, and be thankful to God tor his unmerited 
mercies and benefits.’’ 


Again, in a subsequent discourse :— 

** After these repeated lessons which our Lord has laboured to incul- 
cate, both by precept and example, in behalf of humility and charity, 
the two more distinguishing ornaments of his religion, what believer in 
the gospel can arrogete a tile from Ait own des-its to the peculiar favour 
of heaven, of can murmur at the mercies extended to a contrite and te. 
penting sinner ?’’ 


Several passages of the same tendency occur.in the second volume, 
but one more will suffice for our purpose. 


«¢ Bat the Prince of the Spiritual World hath happiness immense and 
end!ess to confer upon his faithful followers, not indeed as a reward, for 
the best among us bas wo merit of his coun, but as a free gift of grace, 
with which of his mercy he is pleased to distinguish them that love 
him.” 

The Parables explained in the different sermons in the first volume, 
are— The Sower—The Tares amone the HW heat—The Grain of Mustard 
Seed—The Pearl of great Price—The Pricst, the Levite—The Great 
yo The Two Sons who had received their Portions—The Steward 
of Unrighteousness—and The Rich Man and the Poor Man. 

The means of practical improvement supplied by the second of 
these discourses, a'e, in Mr. Farrer’s constant way, plainly but forci- 
bly detailed at the close of the sermon. We shall extraé a short pas- 
sage from it, in order to shew the correctness of the preacher’s no- 
tions, respecting the necessity of the co-operation of man with the 
grace of the Holy Sp'rt, for the purpose of working out his salva- 
tion ; notions, indeed, at direct variance with the tenets of Calvinists 
but perfectly conformable with the gospel of Christ. pe 
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« As the instruction it conveys is absolute, we may draw from the 

arable this salutary caution, that we be upon our guard against the sc- 
ductions and assaults of the tempter. In the present state of trial; good 
and evil, life and death are set betore us, and we are free to chuse. But 
notwithstanding that our choice is free, we are warned of a subtle and 
powerful adversary, who is ways ready to annoy us by every species of 
temptation. ‘fo counteract his wiles we are taught for our comfort, that 
we have a most powerful and benevolent friend in the Holy Spirit, who 
is always ready to impart his grace to those that devoutly ask and dili- 
gently seek it. 

‘6 Tt imports us at all times, but especially when we are begining our 
religious course, to be stri€tly vigilant against the insidious intrusions 
of our spiritual foe, to keep the ground of our hearts uniicumbered with 
the tares of evil, to maintain an unremitting guard against the various 
temptations of the world, and to have a continual watch over our own 
passions and propensities : for a man’s worst foes are often those of his 
own household. And as we have no power of ourselves to withstand this 
evil spirit, or to make any progress in righteousness, it equally imports 
us that we supplicate with all humility the guardian care. of the divine 
Spirit, to protect us in all dangers, to support us in all trials, to put into 
our hearts good dispositions and desires; and that we concur with this 
Holy Visitant ourselves by an assiduous endeavour to cultivate and im. 
prove every grace and every aid conferred upon us, 

‘© To engage us in these exercises of religion, it would be an useful em. 
ployment frequently to compare the different consequences of yielding to 
the temptations of our spiritual foe, and of complying with the motions 
of our spiritua’ friend. 

« Tf in this our day of trial we negle&t the means of grace, and abuse 
the patience and long-suffering of God, by continuing in our sins, he will 
cease to protect and support us with his Holy Spirit, and will judictally 
leave us to the seductions and assaults of the tempter. In consequence of 
which the power of this evil spirit will prevail in our hearts, the seeds 
of good dispositions will be choaked within us, and our vicious passions 
will obtain the mastery, Thus we shall be as plants, whose fruit wither- 
eth, and which at the time of harvest are gathered as bundles for the 
flames. ~ 

“‘ On the other hand, if we strive against our spiritual adversary with 
al] the powers which God has given us, if we avail ourselves of this ap- 
pointed hour for the work of our salvation, and accept those means of 
grace which God affords us for our nutriment in righteousness, if we la. 
bour to establish ourselves on the firm root of faith, and to increase more 
and more in the fruit of good living; the dews of heavenly grace will 
give us nurture and promote our increase ; the tares of unlawful affections 
will be suppressed in our hearts, and the good seeds of virtuous disposi. 
tions will predominate and abound. So shall we grow up as the choice 
plants of the Lord : and when the harvest of the world is ripe, and the 
final separation is appointed to be made, we shall be gathered by the reapers 
of the spiritual field, and stored for ever in the granary of heaven. 

‘* This parable urges an important truth, a truth which is indeed im. 
plied in all our Saviour spoke, that according as we establish our charac. 


ter in this life, we shall determine our destiny in the life to come, If we 
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submit to the law, and conform to the disposition of our Spiritual King, 
we are the children of the kingdom, and shall have an inheritance in eter, 
nal happiness. But if we neglect this law, and yield ourselves to the do. 
minion of Satan, we are the children of the wicked, and shall have ou 
portion in eternal misery.’4 

The seventh discourse, from Luke xv. 11, 12, is an excecding 
good one, as well as the Jast. The second volume contains ten ser. 
mons, on the following Parables: 1. The Importunate Widow. 
2. Lie Pharisee and Publican. —3. The Unforgiving Servant.—4. The 
Labourers in the Vineyard.— 5. The Servants and the Pounds.—6. The 
Vineyard let to Husbandmen.—y7. The Marriage Feast.—8. The Ten 
Virgins.—9Q. The Servants and the Talents—10. The Last fudgment, 


Three other Sermons are subjoined. One, on the Good Shepherd, and | 


two, on the King of Israe/. ‘The second, fourth, and fifth ot these dis- 
courses we have distinguished as particularly good ; and the first of 
the two sermons on the King of Israel, from John i. 49, is a very 
eloquent and impressive discourse. In the sermon, on the Servants 
and the Pounds, Mr. Farrer takes an opportunity to enforce the doc- 


trine, that the degrees of present guilt will vegulate the measures of future 
punishment, which he supports trom the declarations of our Lord him- 
sclf, as contained in Luke xii. 47, 48, and Matt. xi. 27, 22. 


‘¢ The heathen shall not be excused for a sinful course of life, because 
he was enabled even from the fainter light of reason to discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong, and to derive some intimation of a God that 
judgeth the earth. But, he is not obnoxious to that high degree of pu. 
nishment which is incurred by him, who lives under the light of heavenly 
truth, yet perseveres in habitual sin, and equally disobeys the precepts and 
disregards the motives of the faith under which he lives.’’ 

“¢ T have dwelt the longer upon this argument of discourse, because } 
donot look upon it ay a merely speculative doétrine calculated only to 
entertain the fancy, but as a truth of the greatest praétical utility to re- 
form the heart, to draw a man from sin, and to improve a man in godli. 
ness, If the general assurance of future happiness to the Righteous and 
of future miseiy to the Wicked, be the great motive to religious practice, 
that motive must derive a still superior force from this particular assur- 
ance, that the degrees of their future happiness or misery will be award- 
éd in some proportion, or with some regard, to the measure of their pre- 
sent service or unfaithfulness. 

«¢ It must put some restraint upon the Wicked in the course of their 
transgression. For though they may labour to diseard from their minds 
all thoughts of a Judgment to come, yet a sense of what must hereafter 
be, cannot always be suppressed. ‘Their conscience will intrude upon them 
in their solitude, in their adversity, nay even in the croud of their gay 
Associates, and in the midst of their dissipations, and will alarm their 
guilty minds with a sad conviGtion, that they are under the wrath of God 
and subject to the sentence of his justice. Now if any thing can augment 
this painful apprehension, it must be this refleétion, that the longer they 
persist in a sinful course, and the deeper they plunge in wickedness, the 


more they heighten their account with God, and the hotter vengeance 
they draw down upon themselyes,’? 
They 
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That this refleion may produce a proper effect on the sins of dis- 
sipation and wealth, on the votary of fashion, and on the ** whore- 
mongers and adulterers ” of the age, who outrage alike, by the bare- 
faced profligacy of their lives, the authority of God, and public de- 
cency, must be the fervent prayer of every true Christian. When 
we consider that, in our conduct, 1. this onr state of probation, our 
future unhappiness or misery must depen, ood Sat, when this tran- 
sitory life shall have passed away, our doom, whatever «may be, will 
be wrrevocably fixed; that the seasen for reform, and the Gmc of re- 
pentance, will never more return ; that the wicked know from divine 
authoriiy, ** that what they once endure, shall neither know termi- 

) 
nation nor abatement: the worm shall not die, the fire shall not be quench- 
ed;” when these things are considered, who that is vicious will not 
hasten to return to the patiis of virtue, and who that is virtuous will 
not with steadiness pursue the ways which his Redeemer has pointed 
out to him? The Scriptures sp: ak too plainly on the unliinited obedi- 
ence expected from man to the commands of his God, to be the sub- 
ject either of misconception, or of misrepresentation ;—the rewards of 
that obedience, and the punisii:nent of disobedience are also as clearly 
defined. And we cannot close our review of these volumes better 
thau by extracting, trom the sermon on * the Last Judy ment,” in which 
the author has discussed this question most ably and comprehensively, 
a passage, from which those worldlings, who flatter themselves that 
while they only trausgress ove or two of the commandments, and ob- 


serve all the rest, they may escape the dreadful punishment denounced. 


against the disobedient, will perceive that their error is as gross in 
iis -If, as it may be fatal in its consequences. 


** In order therefore to form to ourselves some opinion of the state of 
our souls, and the state of our preparation for'the final Judgment, it be- 
hoves us to examine the conditions, on which the tenor of our sentence 
will depend, 

“* Now the terms of our acceptance are variously proposed in different 
parts of Holy Scripture. ‘The condition of inheriting eternal life is some- 
times stated by the naine of Faith, and sometimes by the name of Righ- 
teousness, But these different statements are easily to be reconciled on 
this reflection, that it is the customary style of Holy Scripture to put one 
religious attainment, especially if it be of the superior kind, to compre. 
hend and represevt the rest. Thus Faith, which in its literal sense im- 
plies a belief in the divine mission of Jesus Christ, is frequently to be 
understood to embrace all the the dispositions of the Christian heart, and 
all the exercises of the Christian life: as being the root of godliness it 
comprehends all the branches of a godly conversation. Thus Righteous. 
ness, which in its literal sense implies all kind of equitable dealing be- 
tween man and man, 1s extended in the phrase of holy writ to signify the 
whole range of disposition and of duty that we owe both to God and 
Man, the principle of a¢tion, and the act itself, ‘There is so close and 
intimate a connexion between the several branches of the Christian law, 
that a Man who cordially studies one, is powerfully inclined to cultivate 
the othey also, A true principle of — will guide.us to the observance 
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and practice of all our duty. And if we fail in any point, our failure 
shews that we are deficient in the principle. Upon this ground the Apos. 
tle declares, that whosoever shall keep the whole law, aud yet offend in one 
point, be is guilty of all: for by the transgression of one law he disclaims 
the authority of the divine Lawgiver as effe€tually as by the transgression 
of all the rest.’’ 








We have already given our opinion of the general inerit of these 
sermons, which we have no hesitation in recommending as a valuable 
addition to our stock of sound theological discourses. Some verbal 
errors, and incorrect expressions occur, which it is our duty as critics to 
notice, but principally with a view to their corre€tion, in a future 
} edition of these volumes, a§ wel! as to prevent a repetition of them, in 
hy any subsequent compositions of this able and eloquent divine. 
ui «© Whether they understood or no,” (not) vol. i. p. 46. We 
embrace in our belief all the doctrines (which) he has taught, and 
comprehend in our practice all the duties (which) he requires,” p. 64, 
This omission of the reiative wich, occurs at least fifty times in the 
two volumes, .and cannot fail to offend every classical ear, ** Among 
the natjons round,” (around) p. 71.  ‘* Every diligent minister of the 
gospel—dispensing the same word in the sphere of his respeé#ive mi- 
nistry.”’ p. 93. he word resped?ive is here improperly used. If 
he had used the plural number, and said all diligent ministers in their 
respective ministry, the word would have been properly introduced ; 
as it is in the following passage, in p. 96: “ ‘They instruct us to 
Improve our resped?ive portions, &c.”’ In p. 103, 104, “ These were 
the seed,” instead of the seeds, occurs three times. * We have nei- 
ther such obstacles on the one side, weither (nor) have we such ex- 
traordinary support on the other.” p. 107. “ We are not to satisfy 
ourselyes im (with) praying.” vol. ii. p. 15. ‘* For conformation or 
Investiture into (of) the kingly office.” p. 136. In p. 211, referring 
to two parables which he had noticed, he makes a mistake by calling 
that /ast mentioned the former, (1. 9), and that frst mentioned the /at- 
ter (1. 20.) **. We frequently examine and review our past conduct, | 
and where we see any fault or defect, immediately to repent.” p. 248. 
The to should be omitted.—** Exacts of his servant a greater task 
them he puts him in a capacity to pay,” p. 266. To pay a task is not 
an allowable expression ; it should be to perform. ‘ His meat and 
drink was (were) to do, &c.” p. 426. 
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The Belgian Traveller ; or, a Tour through Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, during the Years 1804 and 1805 ; ina Series of Let- 
ters from a Nobleman to a Minister of State. kdited by the Author 


of the Kevolutionary Piutarch, &c. in Four Volumes. 12mo. 
Pp. 1212. Egerton. 1806. 


IN his dedication of this work tg Mr. Windham, the editor tells 
that geudeman, dat it 15 not only his own opinion, but that of Tal- 
ley rand 
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leyrand also, that had the last war been conducted according to Ais 
notions, the family of Bourbon would now have been seated upon 
the throne of their ancestors, the Continent would have been tree, 
and all Europe at peace. We must know more of Mr. Windham’s 
plans and intentions at that period, than we are yet acquainted with, 
before we can acquiesce in the accurscy of this opinion. That Mr, 
W. had enlarged notions, respeéting the obje& and conduét of the 
war, we know very well; and, had his ability been commensurate 
with his wishes, all the happy consequences, here stated, would une 
guestionably have flown from them. But we much fear, that those 
notions, if fairly analyzed, and submitted to the test of their applica- 
bility to existing circumstances, would have been found more inagna- 
nimous in theory than praéticable in execution. ‘T’o that gentleman, 
however, the -~ of wisdom, as well as that of magnanimity, is duc, 
for his just and manly sentiments respecting the degrading treaty of 
Amiens, in which a weak Minister, the variest baby in politics that 
ever amused itself with the coral of the State, surrendered the honour 
and security of his country, the independence of Europe, and the lives 
and property of some of our best friends and firmest allies, (the 
Royalists in La Vendée) to the most inveterate enemy which this and 
other nations ever had to encounter, and to the most merciless Usurpec 
that ever bathed himself in the blood of his slaves, or that ever tyrannized 
over any portion of mankind, It remains to be seen, whether this 
palm, so nobly won, has been suflered to wither on the brow it 
adorned ; or whether those sentiments, which excited our warmest 
approbation five years ago, still continue unchanged, in circumstances 
more momentous, more critical, and more dangerous, Lo judge 
from present appearances, indeed, irom the protracled negotiation at 
Paris, artfully prolonged by our insiduous enemy to promote his own 
views, and to frustrate ours, as well as from the seleétion of our 
ambassadors to foreign states, we should conclude, either that Mr, 
Windham found himself in a minority in the Cabinet, or that his 
sentiments had undergone a total and radical change. But we will 
not hazard a conjeture on a subject on which the lapse of a shore 
period will suffice to throw the blaze of conviction, 

In his “ Introduétion” the editor informs his readers, that the let- 
ters contained in these volumes were communicated to him by the au- 
thor, a nobleman of Brabant, who was employed by the Minister 
of a Continental Sovereign, to make the tour of Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, for the purpose of ascertaining the real state of the pub- 
lic mind in thase countries. Be this as it may, they convey much 
interesting information on this subjeét, and many curious anecdotes 
connected with the French Revolution. In reading them, we have 
been alternately impressed with sentiments of disgust, and with feelings 
of horror, at the profligacy and atrocities which they record. We 
shall not attempt to follow this political traveller through the whole of 
his tour, but merely select such passages as appear to us most worthy 
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of notice, either from the faéts which they recite, or from the reflec. 
tions to which thev give birth. 

He entered the Batavian Republic at Doesburgh, where he found 
a French garrison, French custom-house officers, and a French Go- 
vernor; part-of his luggage was detained, because among it were four 
pair of French silk stockings which he had purchased at Hamburgh, 
aud which he had not yet worn. In vain did he produce the receipt 
aml certificate of the manufacturer, to prove that they were French; 
the custom-house-officers insisted that they were English, and the 
Governor threatened to imprison him as an English smuggler. ly 
vain, too, did he apply for redress to the Mayor, who was 2 Dutch 
man; he acknowledged the injustice, but confessed iis want of power 
to punish or redress it. At length, by his worship’s advice, the matter 
was compromised, by the sacrihce of two pair of the Stockings, for 
the Governor’s own use, aud of a Louts d’or to the custom-house of- 
ficer. Let it not be supposed that this was a seZ/tary instance of low 
villany, ot barefaced robbery ; if any credit be due to the writer of 
these letters, i¢ occurred frequently ; and indeed such a set of thieves 
as the public fundfionaries of the French empire, are not to be tound in 
any other part of the civilized world. Our traveller found the police 
at Utrecht more vigilant, jealous, and severe, than in the other 
Dutch cities, though they were certainly sufficiently so in every part 
of that subjugated country, as well as in France. 


‘© Before we entered it (the town) the post-waggon was stopped by 
some French gensdarmes, who asked for our passports, which were deli. 
vered by them to a French police commissary, who had his office near 
the gate. After his inspr€ton was over, two gensdarmes accompanied 
the post-waggon and took the mame of the inns, where (whither) we or. 
dered the luggage tobe carried. Arrived there, the first thing the landlord 
presented us with, even before [ was shewn my room, was a kind of po- 
lice-register, in which I was to write down from my passport, all the 
particulars concerning my person, character, figure and business ; I was 
also to mention to whom | was known in the place ; -how long would be 
my stay; where J bad slept the night befire; and where 1 intended to 
travel from thence. ‘To this humiliating tormality, and to this insulting 
Mquisition, Batavian subjects were equally subject with foreigners.’’ 

‘ 


Such vexatious interruptions would alone suffice to check all spirit 
of commercial enterprise, if any such subsisted in this ruined and dee 
solated country. We should feel compassion for the Dutch, if pity 
were due to a people who have added ingratitude to avarice, and 
cowardice to both; who first expelled and proscribed that family to 
whose ancesturs they were indebted for their freedom ; and afterwards 
had not courage to defend themselves from oppression, but tamely 
bowed their necks to the most intolerable, and at the same time, the 
most disgraceful yoke that ever was imposed ona people, As they 
sowed the seeds of their own misery and dishonour, let them ree 
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the fruits; they have yielded a plentiful harvest, cnough to satisfy even 


a Dutch appetite. At Amsterdam our Traveller went to church, and 
his account of what le saw there ts truly horrible. 


<< T observed such shocking indecencies as I have never witnessed be- 
fore in any place consecrated to a , te Supreme Being. Not only most 
of the men had their heads covered with their hats, bounets, or aight-caps, 
but some, with great phiegm, smoked their pipes, facing the clergyman 
preaching in the pulpit. ‘he unconcern with which the audience remark. 
ed such scandalous behaviour, proved to me that it was neither new nor 
uncommon, In this ides | was confirmed by my friend, who lamented 
that since (to use his own words) the French friends of liberty had taken 
upon themselves to regenerate Dutch patriots, the latter hid degenerated 
both in morality and religion to a level with the former, and they went 
to church as to a public-house, displaying the same brutal manners and 
unfeeling minds. He assured me that some ot the lower peopie even car. 
ried with them to church gin, or brandy, as well as tobacco, and thar 
the sermon of the preacher was frequently interrupted by the political dis. 
cussions, or vulgar jokes of the audience. Upon my inguiry whether 
blasphemy and sacrilege were not within the reach of the laws of the Ba- 
tavian Republic, 1 was answered, that in the revolutionary laws was no 
question of a God or of his worship, but that4the most severe pains were 
pronounced against those who mentioned revolutionary rulers with dis. 
respect, ‘The professors of religion and its propagators, had also fallen 
into the same disrepute with religion itself. Every body is at full liberry 
to style them fools and hypocrites, and the Divinity they adore, our Sa. 
viour, an impostor ; but was any one even to say, that the French Con. 
suls, or Batavian Directors, were criminal Usurpers, and their supporters 
wicked accomplices, the revolutionary laws would strike, nay crush, the 
culprit instantly.’’ 


It is surely not presumption to say that any system of laws, for the 
government of Christians, framed by men to whom the great truths 
of Christianity have, by divine goudness, been made manitest, which 
professes to be utterly independent of, and to have no connexion 
whatever with religion, must speedily fall, like a house built upon the 
sand. Putting principle entirely out of the question, such a system 
betrays the extreme /o//y of its founders ; who seck to bind men b 
caths, yet destroy that which can alone give validity to an oath. That 
where little religion is to be found in a country, vice and crime should 
abound, is so natural as to excite but little surprize. 


‘© Before the Revolution, no country was less infested with robbers 
and housebreakers, than Holland. The numerous examples of industry, 
the many means of honest gain, the general comfort witnessed every 
where, the natural consequence of labour, made even idleness a¢tive and 
Vice repentant, But no sooner were our Republican Reformers masters of 
the Batavian commonwealth, than property became unsafe, by extortions 
and requisitions, and a general stagnation of commerce was experienced. 
Within six months after the departure of the Prince of Orange, between, 
three and four thousand merchants’ clerks were gut of place io or city 
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155 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
alone, together with twenty thousand barge or boatmen, porters, car- 
riers, and other persons who gained their livelihood from employments 


by merchants and traders.’’ 


Such were the blessed effe&ts of that stupendous monument which 
human integrity raised to human happiness in Holland! Having paved 
the way for rende ‘ring the subjugation of the Dutch as permanent as it 
is complete, by making them as vicious a: themselves, the French, it 
seems, have had recourse to another efficacious measure for perpe- 
tuating their slavery ; and for ‘entirely anmbilating every vestige ot a 
national characteristic, by the introduction of their own abominable 
language among thew ; 


** Holland has not yet nine years formed a part of our Revolutionary 
dominions, and nevertheless, the French language is commo’ even among 
the people ; most of them spesk it, and ali understand ir. Even grooms 
and chamber. maids, peasants and fishermen, addressed me in French. ‘The 
policy of our Government is visible even here. By ordering that ne 
persons should be public function: ries, who could net converse in French 
as well as in Dutch, and by employ! ing and advancing 1 in preference those 
who were most perfect in it, ever) one has been, or ts, studying French, 
m preference even to their own native tongue. Should the prosperity of 
our arms continue half a century more, 1 should not be surprized were 
French to supersede or extinguish many other continental languages, and 
be more universal than even Latin was, in the most brilliant days of an- 
cient Rome.”’ 


In short, according to our Traveller’s account, Holland 38. completely 
Frenchihed, Forsl, furniture, and dress, all are French. What a 
mongrel nation must itbe! A capering Dut petit-maitre must, 
of all strange sights, be the arost ridiculous. As we have recently 
heard much abouta Jewish Council assembled by the Corsican Solo- 
mon at Paris, we shall exiraSt an anecdote relating to thie subject. 


** When, in the spring of 1798, Buonaparte was preparing for his ex. 
pedition to Egypt, French emissaries visited the richest and principal 
Jews in Holland, Italy, Germany, and England, and offered, for certain 
sums of money, to re-establish the Jewish nation in’ Palestine, and to 
fortify and garrison Jerusalem in the name of, and for, a Ning of the 
oat selected by themielves, It was even hinted, that if their choice 

‘Hl on Buonaparte, be had no objeétion to circumcision, or to abrogate 
Christianity, According to these proposals, a large sum was subscribed, 
collected, and presented to Buonaparte. A committce of wise ‘ (not very 
Wise, and wealthy Jews were organized and permitted to sit and delibe. 
rate at Paris. An address to all the Jews in Europe was already printed, 
inviting them to prepare with their families and treasures to ail for the 
Holy Land, when the repulse (which) Buonaparte experienced from Sir 
Sidney Sm: th, before St. Jean d’Acre, prevented the publication. The 
members of this committee continued, however, still at Paris until the 

ace of Amiens, when, not to give suspicion to England, Russia, and 
Turkey, they separated, hut were instru¢ied to meet secretly again at 
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Marseilles, where they have been negotiating, deliberating, and impos- 
ing contributions on their sectaries ever since, always in hope of return. 
ing to the Land of Promise—a hope which Buonaparte and Talleyrand still 
keep up, and which has converted even the many Jews in the States of 
Barbary to proselytes of our revolutionary politics, and adherents to our 
revolutionary government, The Rabbin’’ {from whom he had this-m. 
telligence), ‘* assured me, that he had been the sceretary to this commit. 
tec, until the summer (of ) 1802, when he resigned to accompany Sebas- 
tiani on his mission to Egypt and Syria. He seemed not to possess (re- 

} much confidence in Buonaparte’s assurances, nor desire to become a 
subject of a King of Jerusalem.” 


This man appears-to us to have been the wisest Jew of the whole 
tribe. I¢ cannot be suppos:d that where so much: jealousy is betrayed 
on the part of the Government, and that Government absolute, nor 
ruling 4y, but over the laws, the subject can enjoy even the shadow af 
personal freedom. The fact is, that Turkey, in comparison with any 
of the countries governed by Buonaparte, is a free Government.— 
But when those furious patriots, who have contributed essentially to 
the subversion of so many lawful and regular yovernments, begin to 
feel the lash which they were the first to intl:@ upon others, we con- 
fess that we are uncharitable enough to rejoice in their sufferings, con- 
sidering them, as we do, as signal instances of retributive justice.— 
Our Traveller went to a French coffee-house in Amsterdam, which, 
ten years before, was the chief resort of persons of this description, 
But though he found nearly the same company assembled, instead of 
the patriotic harangues which he had been accustomed to hear, 2 
mournful silence prevailed throughout the room. In order to ascer- 
tain the cause of this singular change, he addressed himself to a man 
whom he had frequently met there before, who was a language- 
master, and a most furious jacobinical orator, when the following 
dialogue ensued : f 


“* Pray Citizen,’’ (said 1) ‘is not your name Berger ???—* Yes, 
Citizen, it is, at your service.—I believe that I (have) had the honour 
of seeing you somewhere.’’—** In this very coffee-house, where I more 
than once have admired your eloquence and patriotism.’’—‘‘ Do not speak 
so loud, Citizen, times are of late much changed.’’—** Changed indeed ! 
but for the better for Citizens of your sentiments.”’—** You think so 
(taking me by the hand toa window, and whispering) but you are egre- 
giously mistaken. We dare no longer express our opinions here, because 
we are surrounded with spies, and run the risk of being transported or 
shot.”’—** A Citizen of your known patriotism !’’—** Yes! yes! I speak 
from conviction and experience ; I have endured ten months imprisonment 
for my zeal in the cause of liberty and equality.’’—** Is it possible !’’— 
“Yes! not only I, but every other admirer of our Revolution, who, in 
this coffee-house, so enthusiastically served our patriots, and propagated 
their precepts, have severely suffered for it. We wereall taken up on the, 
same evening, as Anarchists, carried in irons to the Temple at Paris, from 
which we were only liberated upon condition of never more interfering in 
politics, 
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politics, or in the government of nations, We have all been completely 
duped by hypocrites and impostors ; and, when we expected advancement 
and notice, asa reward, were threatened with persecution and proscrip. 
tion, asa due punishment. What shocking times do we not liye in!” 


The Patriot then took the Traveller out of the coffee-house, and 
entered into a more particular description of his grievances. | 


«© Under Louis XVI. and under the Prince of Orange,’’ (said he) 
*€we dared speak our sentiments like men, like reasonable beings ; under 
Buonaparte, and under his tools—a Batavian Directory, we are reduced 
to the state of imbecility ; we are brutalized; we dare hardly think, 
much less own (avow) what we think; an assassin and a highwayman 
sre sooner forgiven than the admirers of the rights of man, and the wor. 
shippers of a sacred-equality.’”’ 


This man, it seems, and all his fellow-patriots, had been appre. 
hended for presuming to censure the conduct of Buonaparte, in assum- 
ing the Consulate for life, and in concluding the Concordat with the 
Pope. When the original planters of the tree of liberty are in such 
disgrace, and are discontented, it is not to be expected that the tree it- 
scit can be holden in much esumation. Accordingly while our Tra- 
veller was at Rotterdam, he had an opportunity of observing the re- 
spect which was paid to this yea/ French Upas, infinitely more de- 
structive than the fabulous Upas of Java. 


*€ Opposite the door of the inn where I lodge, is planted a tree of li. 
bertv, decorated, not witha bonnet (a cap) but with a hat. It is merely 
a long pole, painted with three colours, though courtesy calls it a tree. 
A wooden railing encompasses it, and a sentinel is placed by its side.— 
Inguiring the other day of one of the Officers who dine at my inn, if the 
soldier was there to prevent it from running away ? he answered, ‘ No, 
Sir, there is no danger of that; and where would it be received, should 
it tuke a fancy to escape? The nauseous flavour of its bitter fruit has 
been //t too much in those wretched countries where it has been planted 
hy force, to suppose that any people would voluntarily accept of its cursed 
preseace, The sentry is there to prevent it from being cut down and 
burnt, as three other trees have been on the same spot. The people here 
are too wise, and have suffered too much, to be amateurs of trees of li- 
berty, or othet pedantic emblems of a freedom, entirely banished from 
the Continent by our friends of liberty.’ 

‘¢ T have just heard that Buonaparte has sent an order to the Govern 
ment of this Republic, to have all trees of liberty removed, as has already 
Been done in France, Were it possible that he could repair all the suffer- 
ings endured, and eradi¢ate all the horrors witnessed, since revolutionary 
tyrants first planted, and revolutionary slaves first danced round these 
trees, he would confer greatér blessings on his cotemporaries than any 
chieftain ever did before, 

‘© ‘These trees of liberty have, in the States where they have been 
planted, served as points to rally for traitors and conspirators, for im- 
postors and fools, for sedition and infidelity. At their feet loydity has 
ied, and Christianity suffered ; in their poisonous shades cannibals have 
feasted, 
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feasted, and rebels fraternized ; anarchy has how'ed hymns, and profi. 
gacy preached licentiousness. 

«© Rven here, in Holland, where less (fewer) lives have been lavished 
than in all France and Italy, by revolutionary banditti, innocence has 
more than once, and tor the most trifling accident, been sacriticed, has 
watered the trees of liberty with its tears, and inundated them with its 


blood. 
‘* At Dort, some years ago, a young lady, daughter and sister of Off- 


cers who had perished in the service of their country, was w alking one 

day in the street with a favourite lap-dog under her arm. The colour of 
the animal was white, but round its head were several spots of orange co. 

flour. (You have no doubt read, that since (after) the restoration of the 

Stadthoider to his authority in 1787, cockades of this last colour were 

worn by the officers and men, both of the army and navy, and by those 

citizens who desired to display their attachment to the Princes of the 

House of Orange). Some fanatics reproached her (for her) want of pa- 

triotism, in carrying an animal so coloured, and one of the men snatched 

it from her, dashed it against the pavement, and killed it on the spot.— 

In the first moment of sarprize and indignation, she exclaimed, € That 

one Prince of Orange was preferable to thousands of patriotic oppressors ; 

and that she would willingly give her life to see him again in (possession 

of) the authority of his ancestors.’ She had not time to say more before 

she was knocked down, and dragged to the tree of liberty, where, after 

enduring for a quarter of an hour outrages of every description, a friend 

of hers, who was unable to deliver her, asked a French soldier, for hu- 

manity’s sake, to dispatch her, which he did. What made her fate so 
much the more lamentable, was her engagement to marry a young genrle- 

man on the Sunday following; and she had been, when stopped by the 
tabble, to her mantua-maker to see how far her wedding-dress was ad. 

vanced. Her lover, who resided at some miles distance, was the same after. 

noon informed of his loss, and arrived at Dort, accompanied by some 
friends, who with difficalty prevented him from laying violent hands on 

himself, He carried away the mutilated remains of his beloved mistress, 

and buried them in the vault of his family, near his country-house. His 

friends remained with him for a fortnight ; but the day after they left 
him he entered unperceived the vault, and blew out his brains by the side 
of the coffin of his mistress.’’ 


If instead of blowing out his own brains, he had blown out those 
of the assassins of his mistress, he would have ated more wisely, 
and would have excited more sympathy. ‘The same may be said of 
the phlegimatic Dutchman, the friend of the lady, who stood by, and 
contented himself with asking a French soldier to murder her; any 
man who had a heart beating in his bosom, would ar least have made 
an attempt to rescue her from the murderous hands of the ruffians, 
even though his life had paid the forfeit of his temerity. 

Such instances as these of the most inhuman murders, as well as of 
rapes, and every other atrocity which the mind of a revolutionary 
Frenchman can conceive, or his heart urge him to execute, frequently 
occur in these letters. Unhappily, the facts that are notorious to the 
whole world, are so numerous, that gothing, however atrocious, is 
incredible. 
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incredible. But humanity sickens at the perusal of such horrid scenes, 
though praise is certainly due to every one who submits to the unplea- 
sant task of recording them, as they offer most instructive lessons to 
the present age, as well as to future ages. “hough Dutch avarice 
has long been proverbial, the following instance of it is curious : 


*€ A Dutch farmer, who was worth 100,000 florins, had his house 
robed, one Sunday, while he was at church, of two bags, each contain- 
ing one thousand florins, ‘This loss preyed upon his mind, and affeéted his 
health ; when a servant girl in the house endeavoured so successfully to 
console him, that he became enamoured of her, and having in vain at. 
tempted to seduce her, he at length obtained his end, by promising to 
marry her. Soon after she had yielded to his wishes, his anxiety to re. 
cover his lost money returned, and, by dint of persuasion, he induced her 
to rob one of his neighbours, during his absence at church, of the exa& 
amount. The girl, becoming pregnant, pressed him to fulfil his promise, 
instead of which he turned her out of doors. This brutal conduct occa. 
sioned a miscarriage, and brought on a fever, which terminated her exist. 
ences On her death-bed she confessed the robbery which she had been led 
to commit, to the clergyman who attended her. 

‘* The clergyman informed the magistrates of what his conscience and 
duty did not permit him to keep secret. ‘Vhe farmer was taken up, tried, 
and condemned, notwithstanding his denial, the sacks, with the marks of his 
neighbour, bearing evidence against him. When in that unfortunate state 
some persons offered-to carry him away from prison and save his life, if 
he would advance of his property five thousand florins. ‘his he refused, 
but offered five hundred florins. Two days before his execution a French 
Officer called upon him, and promised his release spon assigning half his 
wealth to his deliverers; but he continued obstinate, declaring that he 
was determined to expire a rich man, whether in his bed, or on the gal- 
lows. On the morning of his punishment he sent, however, to the Offi- 
cer, and assented to his former demand, but then it was too late.’”’ 


After about six months residence in Holland, our Traveller left that 
Republic, and proceeded to Antwerp. The impression made on his 
mind during his stay in Holland was, that every class of Dutchmen 
1s heartily sick of the French Revolution, of French perfidy, and of 
French alliance; and would be heartily glad to be again placed under 
the government of their Stadtholders. The French, however, appear 
to have succeeded, in a great measure, in the achievement of one of 
their grand revolutionary objects, worthy of Satan himself, the era- 
dication of all religious and moral principles from the minds of the 
subjugated Dutch. When men, in a respectable station in life, can 
take their wives and daughters to a brothel, that they may witness 
scenes of vice and debauchery, in order to become disgusted with 
them, as if religious principles were wholly insufficient to the produc- 
tion of such ameflect ; it exhibits either such a gross depravity of heart, 
or such a woeful perversion of intellect, as to excite astonishment.— 
We have poetical authority, indeed, for the maxim, that ‘ vice to be 
hated, needs but to be seen ;” artd the same authority tells us the fatal 
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consequence of seeing it ¢09 often. It would be vain, however, to 
argue with a people, whose feelings are not shocked at the bare idea of 
introducing virtuous women to such places. ‘Chey would probably 
he disposed to enumerate, whith phlegmatic precision, the good and 
the bad effects of such conduét, and to balance the account with all 
the arithmetical accuracy of a Cocker ; inferring too, trom its conse- 
quences on the icy constitution of a Dutchwoman, its effects upon the 
females of all other nations. 

At Antwerp we find, to our surprize, our old acquaintance Mr. 
Malouer, the author of several anti-revolutionary works, parucularly 
on the French Colonies, and of some abie articles in the admirable 
paper of his friend, the late excellent MALLET DU Pan. This 
gentleman, it seems, is Maritime Pretect to Buonaparte, in that an- 
cient city. But after seeing Mr. Mon:losier, who was one of the 
writers in the ANTI-Jacosin ReEviktw, on its first establishment, 
become the sournaltste gage ot the Corsican Usurper of his Sovereign’s 
Throne, we have, lony since, ceased to be surprized at any instance 
of French revolutionary tergiversation. 


“« After the massacres of September, 1792, he (Malouet) went over 
to England, and wrote to the National Convention, claiming the right 
of a French Citizen, and the honour of being the official defender of his 
King, Louis XVI. then ordered before this tribunal of robbers and assas. 
sins; but upon the motion of Buonaparte’s present Counsellor of State, 
Treillard, his request was refused, and his name put upon the list of emi- 
grants. During 1793 he offered his services to the British Government, 
and pretending to possess both interest and property in the French Colo. 
nies’’ (which, we believe, was perfectly truce), ‘* he had the adroitness 
to procure hiimscif a pension of one thousand guineas ’’ (no pension to such 
amount could be granted without the interposition of Parliament), which 
he enjoyed until the moment he became a confidential counsellor of Buo- 
naparte, and was emp‘oyed by him to prepare the destruction of the Bri- 
tish Empire.’’ (How he could achieve this in his capacity of Maritime 
Prefect at Antwerp, is not very obvious). ‘ This is a sample of his 
gratitude!!! 

* During his stay in England he declared himself the most stedfast 
adherent of his legitimate King, Louis XVIII. Do you want any other 
proof of his consistency than his present servitude under an Usurper ?— 
But I shall insert, in his own words, his former political confession, and, 
after reading this, leave you to draw your own conclusion, 

€ In a letter printed and published in London, during the month of 
July, 1799, when speaking of a rumour of changing the succession from 
the family that filled the Throne, on account of its pretended attachment 
to the abuses of the old system, he exclaims thus :—‘ In this manner do 
the regicides call around them all the interests, all the fears of those who 
have taken any share whatever in the revolution ; and thus do they ho 
to seduce even foreigners, who wish to be delivered at any rate from the 
French Republic. But what Sovereign could be tempted to san&ion the ree 
volution, by votuntarily adjudging the reward of it to an Usurper?’ 
Sovereigns have been so tempted; and, what is worse, several of the 
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distinguished and most favoured subjects of Lovis X VI. who owed un. 
doubted alleg-ance to his lawtt ul successors, and, among these, even Mr, 
Malowet himnselé! !-—* The ere dys of sin and of property arise from the 
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Nialoner, by bis conduct, then, has san¢tioned the vi lation © property, 
and, comequeaily ail the a¢ts of plu: des and coniis;ation, which he lately 
so sirongly and so justly condemned.—* Where ts the hope of seeing an 
erd tos0 manv calamities otherwise than by a new consecration of all 
la wiul rights ? ‘These ot the people and those of the Princ e have a common 
sOUICE, the purevess (parity) of which it is of the utmost Importance to 
restore and preserve. Where is the Frenchman, out of the circle of lead, 
ing criminals, who has not more to dread from the present tyranny than 
from his old government ?’—Does Mr. Malouet, then, mean to class him. 
self among the leading criminals, or has he voluntarily placed himself 
cape the present tyrauny hich he dreads ?—U/ram hornm mavis ACCTPE. 

The authority of a Ki ng Ba be tco great! Alas! Abused authority 
rye ‘ern rendeved so cxecrable by Usurpers,’’ by vone, cither of ancient or of 
modern times, so much so, vs by that Usurper whose disgraceful commis. 
sion he now bears oe ‘© that a lawful Prince wiil never be pectin: to 
employ it; bur tutelar authorty, that which protects and preserve 
cannot be too powe rful. 

‘© ft is the taétious, then, and the mest guilty amorg them, who con. 
tinue to mislead this agitated nation, even in appearing to favour its In. 
clination towards Re yalty. They call for a charge in the line of succes. 
sion, that js to say, for an endless civil war; for either the new King 
would be alien to the House of Bourbon, or of the same blood, but of 
another branch. In the former case, it would not be for the interest of 
Europe more than for the French, that the Prince of another Sovereign house 
should sow the seeds of war by a tide depending upon a different succes. 
sion, or by so close a connexion between two great monarchies ; in the 
fatter case, the lawtul heir of the Pourbons does not renounce his rights. 
Royalty, however, once established, would not the Usarper be supported 
by the Revolutionists ?—Granted :—hbut would those who are not 50, 
would loyal cage or even the discontented faétions, hesitate to write 
in favour of the lawtul King? Once again, then, for the interest of a few 

uilty os wie ould innocent blood be hed, and the tranquillity of the 
Empire be d'sturbed ! And eebat ef arse can be liid agamns! k Lozis XV H/T. by 
avhich be Je feits the wencvaiion a fya'ty we owe him?’—Here Mr. 
Maiouet staids before the pub! hic a selt-convied traitor; for what is he bat 
a traitor, who cwvs allegiance to hi law al Sovercign, and pays it to the 
rebellious Usurper of his throne? ** Where should we find a King better 
instructed by misfortunes, less exasperated against his enemies, or more 
disposed to ell the modifications which reason could authorize or policy 
counsel ?~--Let the French nation, at length, throw off their tyrants, and 
see im their inc paciuy to govern oti erwise thar by ron? the necessily of r- 
turning tp the paternal and NATIONAL scepire.”* So because Mr, Malouet 
could not open the eyes of his countrymen to see this necessity, which every 
honest man acknow ledges, he shuts his own against it. 

*« Tr is at length discovered that the revolutionary oligarchy is incom- 
‘patible with the safety of other States, It is against tht armed ginny 
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qud ageinst : the force hostile to all lawful power, that the war is now waged pe 
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and if the parties treat again with a French Republic, it can no longer be 
composed either of the same men or of the same principles; now a rege. 
neration of its clemeats appears to me much more difficult than the resto. 
ration of the monarchy. . 

«© Are we io wonder then that three hundred thousand revolutionists, 
who have but one object, and a cemmon interest, should present them. 
selves to Kurope as a military national body, when they are allowed the 
means of converting their oppressed countrymen into auxiliaries ? 

« On the dissolution of this revolutionary power, (and Louis XVIII. 
ALONE can dissolve it) depends the repose of Europe ; and the means to 
effet it are open to the French, the read that would lead them to a law. 
ful government, to a monarchy under L us XV-111, wisely modified.”’ 


Though the repose of Europe depends, according to Mr. Malouet, 
on the disselution of the revolutionary power, he, Mr. Malouet, lends 
his ail to support that power ; aud though he again admits that 
nothing but the restoration of the law/ul Monarch— (and in both these 
positions we heartily concur with h.m)—can produce this desirable 
end, he tenders his services to an Usurper who is the principal obsta- 
cle to that restoration. Never did a man pronouiice his own condem- 
nation more emphatically than Mr. Mal!ouet ! 

Ina Letter from Lisle, our Traveller wakes some remarks on the 
schism which prevails in the Gallican Church, in consequence of 
the new oath required by Buonaparte from the clergy, and of the 
appointment of most improper persons to hill the clerical office. 


“ A gentleman of the dinner party told me, that the immorality and 
known vicious lives of many of the present members of the clergy, would 
for a long time retard the order so much wished tor ; and that government 
has done wrong not to exclude from clerical functions, all those who dur- 
ing the Revolution have preached infidelity, pronounced proscriptions, or 
shared in plunder. He said that one of the Grand Vicars of the Bishop 
of Cambray, was one of the most infamous and profligate among former 
revolutionists. He had seen this apostate priest many times in the tribune 
of the Jacobin Club of this city, with a red cap on his head, blaspheme 
his Saviour, and commend the excesses of those his fellow-citizens, who 
persecuted and murdered priests, whom he ca!led a set of impostors or 
tools. He boasted of the manner in which he, when in the confessional, 
seduced innocence, and inspired licentiousness and libertinism. He once 
saw him even walk at the head of a set of jacobin banditti, who went to 
the town-hall, seized and murdered four clergymen, who were detained 
there for want of cards of citizenship. When the people see such a villain 
as this man, whose name is (if I remember right) Debiré, kneeling before 
the cross of God, (whom) he has so publicly outraged, and officiating at 
those altars once demolished and polluted by him and his associates, must 
it not excite both indignation and horfor? Could any Sovereign who de. 
sired the progress of infidelity, and the destru@tion of Christianity, a& 
differently, or with more (greater) prospeét of success, than if he nomi. 
nated the most wicked of men, the intermediate servants of Christ ? Come 
mon sense must inform even the most ignorant, that a just God, as well 
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much more by its services,’’—All we shall say upon this subject is, that 
such priests as these are truly worthy of their master—Buonaparte, who 
exhibits, in Ais own person, the consummation of all wickedness and 
guilt. It was naturally to be expected that where so much profligacy pre. 

vailed in the church, the people would not be very virtuous. Accord ling. 
ly we are told, that while the armies were enc ~~ in French Flanders, 
six thousand sad twenty-four prostitutes from Paris, in four months only, 
‘ _ provided with the passes and licenses of the minister of police,’ had ar. 
rived at Lille. ‘Phe following account of a private ball in that city may 
suffice us a specimen of revolutionary morals, under the reign of Nape. 
leone the First. 

‘© T was invited last night to a ball given to her children by a widow 
lady, a relation of my correspondent. The prefect and sey eral generals 
were of the party ; but if sixteen years ago I had seen such a licentious 
manner of dancing, and heard such indecent and indelicaté | anguage, which 
here seemed natural, 1 should have supposed myself in a brothel, and not 
in a decent house of a respectable mother of a family. I made this remark 
to Dicudonné (the prefect) who said, laughing, ‘ as you are going to 
Paris before you leave France, you will consider this ball as an example 
of modesty, and of modest behaviour. In advancing towards the i lterior, 
you will find the progress of vice and corruption gradually augmenting,’ 
Obse rving a young woman under twenty, who addressed herself in rather 
too familiar a way to three gentlemen near her, I asked whether she was 
not one of the licentiates of the minister of police ? § No such thing,’ an. 
swered my friend, € she has been married to all three of these gentlemen, 
and is divorced from them, and neither of them Js the father of the infant 
with which she is playing.’——But how could such a chara¢ter be admitted 
among so many innocent anu virtuous women and girls as are assembled 
here ?—‘ Here, certainly,’ said my friend, £ are some females of that de. 
scription you mention, but [I can shew yeu, in an instant, a dozen of 
divorced womet,, who both before and since their marriages have bastard 
children, and who have been or are still kept by some! body (some persons) 
who does (do) not wish to expose himself (themselves) to the chance of 
matrimony. Do you judge France as it is from what it formerly was? 
A revolution in morals and manners is nothing but the natural ecffeét ofa 
religious and political revolution. You must see and judge by (for) 
yourself; my explanations at present would be insufficient or incompre- 
hensible. Jf you return to Brabant this way you will understand me 


Ovr readers will, very naturally, infer from this descrip ion, that 
a modest ball-room, under the reign of Napoleone, is an exact coun- 


terpait of a brothel, under Louis XVI. Such are the stupendous ad- 
vantages ot religious, political, and moral regeneration / 

The description of the French camp at Boulogne, which exhibited 
Paris in miniature, is curious; but it is too long for us to extraat. On 
his road to Paris, our T raveller passed through Clermont Beauvoisin, 


near to which tawn the Duke of Fitz- James had formerly a magnifi- 


eent country seat. 


«© A barber, for a trifling sum in assignats became master of the chateau 
which 
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which he demolished, and for the materials of whch he obtained four. 
teen times the purchase money, and was enabled by it to buy a part of 
the park, Ali the timber and all the wood was (were) immediately cut 
down and soid, which again more than doubled his capital. He then 
thought it prudent or dignified to change his name with his fortune. 
Under the appellation of Beaumanoir he came to this capital (Paris), 
bought an hotel, speculated in the junds, increased his riches, was ad- 
vanced to the rank of a general, without ever having scen an enemy, and 
js now a commander of Buonaparte’s Legion of Honour. Eis wite’s routs, 
assemblies, and balls, are now the resort and rendezvous of all fashionable 
people of both sexes. And what has the great nation gained by this sale 
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of national property, which has ruined a Duke, and enriched a barber ? 
Not the amount of twelve thousand livres, sool. sterling !’’ 

The author’s exclamations on revisiting Paris, after a lapse of thir- 
teen years, aie perfectly natural. 

‘© Thirteen years are passed away since I the last time inhabited this 
guilty city, this tocus of corruption, immorality, and crime! the most 
patriotic of Kings then reigned ; or rather rebels used bis name to tyran. 
nize; but what atrocious monsters have since succeeded him ! 

“ When I was here in 1791, the revolutionary fame of the despicable La 
Fayette was eclipsed by the increasing popularity of a vile Petion, of an 
infamous Brissot, and of their sanguinary and depraved accomplices. 
Now a man rules unlimited, who then was an obscure individual; and 
the weight of his iron sceptre, though oppressive and crushing, is en- 
dured, it not with content and satisfaction, at leagt without resistance. Those 
who then exclaimed, with hypocritical enthusiasm, liberty ! equality! frater- 
nity or death! live now the quiet and abject slaves of an Usurper, who owns 
no superior, who suffers no equal; who has trampled upon the rights of 
man, invaded the Sovereignty of his Prince, and annihilated the Sove, 
reignty of the people; who, unrelentingly, tyrannizes over the French 
nation, and oppresses aud treats all other states like France.”’ 

And itis for this that ancient institutions have been overturned ; 
that all property has been destroyed ; that law has been annihilated ; 
that murder has been consecrated ; and that so many millions of money 
have been squandered, and so many millions of lives sacrificed |! !—If 
the evil were limited to France, we could almost wish that Napoleone 
Buonaparte might long live to govern the French, as the only punish- 


ment adequate to their crimes. 


Fatalism, we are told, has become the fashionable religion of the 
Parisians and of the armies ; and as these two classes give the ton to 
the whole Empire, no doubt the great majority of the French are 
Satalists. It is certainly the most comfortable kind of persuasion for a 
people who treat the commands of their God with supreme contempt, 
and are determined to gratify their passions without restraint, and, in 
Short, to live as they please. 


*€ But this spirit of fatality also diminishes industry, flatters idleness, 
and excites a negleét of every thing that docs not produce an immediate 
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enjoyment. It increases the passion of gambling (of which government takes 
advantage to a shameful degree), and augments the number of wretches, 
who, after being disappointed, become desperate, and destroy others or 
themselves. In a few words, its fatal effeéts are felt ad infinitum, already 
among all classes of society, and must be still mere felt in generations to 
come, Many true patriots and devout Christians hoped that the presence 
of the Roman Pontiff would put a stop to its progress, and impede its ra. 
vages ; but from what | have heard of the public opinion, Pius VII. by 
his submission to Buonaparte, and by suffering himscli to be an instrument 
of his ambition, if not, as many say heie, an ace: omptice of his guilt, has 
more scandalized faith, than converted infidelity.’ 


We always maintained that this wretched Pontiff had done more 
to degrade and to discredit the rcligion which he professes, than all 
his predecessors had done for some centuries. “To become the minion 
of an assassin, blasphemously to hail as his beloved Son im “Fesus Christ 
a monster of iniquity, a man drenched tm human blood, a wretch 
stained with every crime, who had publicly renounced his Redeeiner, 
and most impiously proclaimed his triumph over the Cross, is sucha 
degradation of character, such a display ot baseness and iniamy, as no 
words ar¢ sufficiently strong to chara@terize. And yet this is the Pon- 
tiff whom the infatuated Romanists of Iicland are taught to venerate, 
to idolize, and almost to deify;—they regard him as infallible, and 
are, we have reason to fear, but too well, prepared to pay implicit 
obedience to his commands, be they what they may; and what they 
will be, under the dilation of Buonaparte, it requires no gift of pre- 
science to divine. Let our rulers look to this, and then, if they dare, 
or, rather, if their consciences will Jet them, issue their mandates to 
their dependents, not to defend the established religion of the realm, 
by exposing the dangerous tenets of the Romish Church. Heaven 
forbid, we should Ue ever reduced to the cruel necessity of enforcing 
a second reformation, or a second revolution, if experience have not 
taught us wisdom, we ought to perish for our folly. We descry 

great, very great danger, in the present times, and it behoves all 
loyal subjects and faithtul Protestants, wot only to be vigilant, butte 
speak. plain truth; careless whom it may offend. The principles 
which placed the House of Brunswick on the throne ate those which 
we profess, and around which every true friend of his country must 
rally, at this momentous Crisis, prepared not only to defend them with 
firmness and resolution, but to proclaim to the world his determina: 
tion so to do. 

Our Traveller declares that he had a.long conversation with Portalis, 
who is the minister of the Christian worship, a new office created for 
hin by the inhdel tyrant his master, on the subject of, this. universal 

revalence of fatalism, and on the subject of the Pope’s journey to. 
Paris. Portalis told him that he had foreseen the danger of it, ‘and 
had dissuaded Buonaparte from insisting on it; but that Talleyrand, 
who wished to degrade the religion which he hates, pressed it so 


strongly» 
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strongly, that all Ars .Fguments failed, “Phe following extract from a 
letter written by this Portalis, to 2 confidential adviser of Louis 
XVIII. aad dated Paris, August 2, 1797, 1s curious. 


‘“ The public spirit is now all over France, such as T wish it. The 
return of the Bourbons, and the restoration to his Throne of the avgast 
Chief of that illustrious House, to which France is mdebted for all her 
grandeur and posterity for ages, asthe common taik, wish, and order of 
the day here, as weil as in the departments. Some fow culpable and ob- 

telity, but their noise 
would be rotally insignificant, and not heard, had they not sele@ed fot 
their chief and preiecior, the fortunate general of the army of Italy 
(Buonaparte) ; but measures have been taken by the leading friends of 
Monarchy, to remove this foreigner both from his command and from 
France. Present my imost humble and duutul homage to my beloved 


, ° - . . , 39 * *% ‘ a , 
gsc ure facoulns peers, liiast d, suitta ‘} liberes aia eg 


King, and assure [lis Majesty Ol mV m4 avriabl: devotion and fa: lity vo my 
last breath.’’ 


This invariable devorion and fidelity have been finely illustrated by 
the allegiance which My. Portalis has sworn to the Usurper of that 
Monareh’s Vhrone, and the murderer of his family. The son of 
Portalis was Secretary of Legation in this Country, during the Ad- 
dingtonian truce, and ts now Minister at Ratisbon. An anecdote is 
here told of one of Buonapare’s senators, Lanjuinais, which, if true, 
redounds very much to his credit, as it proves him to be a consistent 
character, and a republican in primeiple, which can be said of very 
tew indeed of the pretended patriets ot France. 


“ When he, in 1799, accepted from Buonaparte his present place of a 
senator, it is certain that he was promised the continuance, and organiza. 
tion, of a Republic, having for basis, liberty, equality, and popular res 
presentations . but in 1502, whe Nit was que 5(40H (there Wwasa question) ab put 
a Consulate for life, and he obtained an audience of Buonsparte, to diss 
suade him from such an act, and to cause him to remember his former 
professions ; he was answered, ‘that the mass of the people inclined to, 
and desired, monarchical forms and institutions.’—*‘ Then be just,’ re. 
plied Lanjuinais, © recall Louis XVIII. ; and, if a throne is again to de. 
grade Franee, it belongs to him and nobody else.’ ”’ 

a 

This certainly was the language of an honest man, and therefore 
* Buonaparte has wever since adiressed to him a word.” A very dif- 
ferent character is presented in the person of Mr. bouché, an apostate 
Monk, and: Buonaparte’s bosom ttiend, and Minister of Police.— 
Some years ago, when on his way to Lyons, this: devil in human 
shape, stopped at Sens, where he gave a feast to his brother Jacobins in 
the town. At this feast he cut into pieces the Aearts of the Datphin 
and Dauphiness of France, the illastrious parents of Louis XVI; 
which had been preserved in the Cathedral, and which he had ‘taken 
from thence and ordered to be roasted forthe occasion, and distributed 
(0 his cannibal guests. In swallowing his portion; the miscreant ex- 
M4 claimed, 
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claimed, “ Oh! could I but at the same time devour all Emperors, 
Kings, and Princes, | should muke a repast to be envied even by the 
Gods !” 

At Chalons our Traveller met with a Banker, who had been a fy. 
rious patriot at the beginning of the French Revolution, but whom 
ruin and imprisonment had restored to his senses. Ads erting to his 
former mania, he observed, “ When I now hear any one speak of 
liberty, I always put iny hands m my pockets ; when of equality, I 
treanble as in the presence oft aN assassil 5 and wien of fraternity, “run 
away as fast as | can, for tear of being stubbed and pillaged,” ~ This 
smust be allowed to be very rational conduct. 

We had marked several passages in the fourth volume of these 
Travels for notice and comment, but we have already extended cur 
observations so far, that we must bring this article to a close. Passing 
then, over various anecdotes of low-boin upstarts, and prothi gate threves, 
branded by the executioner, whom Buonaparte has raised to places of 
trust and power; and among others, of the Usurpei’s beloved uncle, 
the Cardinal Fesch, who, we are told, formerly kept, first a tavern, 
and afterwards different brothels, we shall come to the result of the 
Traveller’s general observations on the state of religion and polit.es in 
France, or rather on the feelings of the people on those important 
subjects. Speaking ot Lyons, a city, the population of which has 
been reduced, by revolutionary horrors, from ane Aundred and seventy- 
five thousand souls, to one hundred and twenty thousand, We remarks : 


‘© As to religion in this city, it is, as every avhere else in France; the 
people want a Supreme Being, « God to whom they can contide their sor- 
rows and griefs, and to whom they can address their prayers for relict, 
and from whom they can hope for succours. But their worship is merely 
external mummery ; their Christianity under Bauonaparte is the same as 
their atheism under Robespierre, and their infidelity under the Directory ; 
it is the mere fashion of the day, Were the fortune of Buonaparte to 
continue some years longer, he might with the same ease drive French. 
men into mosques, as he now drums them into churches; and they would 
there, with the same sincerity, prostrate themselves before Mahomet, as 
they at present kneel betore the crucifix. 

so * ~ * * * * * * * * 

‘* The clergy in this part of France (the South), as well as in the 
northern departments, are divided by an unfortunate schism ; the churches 
of the constitutional priests are deserted, while every Sunday, or holiday, 
the non-juring priests are forced by the faithful to celebrate often in opes 
ficlds the mysteries of the Roman Catholic religion. ‘Their audience is 
always very numerous, and though they have no salaries, they are better 
supported than their opponents. Acts of cruelty and of violence have been 
exercised to cause this :eligious scandal to cease, and to produce a desir- 
able unjon in the church, but all in vain; and the people have preferred 
not to go to church at all, rather than to attend the mass of (said by) 
priests whom they considered as perjured apostates. 

** At Ciotat the gens d’armes seized last year, by the order of govern- 
ment, a non-juring priest, while officiating ina field, but the people 4% 
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leased him, and killed three of the gens d’armes. He was, however, 
taken up again sccretly, and ordered to be transported. On the following 
Sunday the constitutional priest was zssatied and dispatched before the 
altar, aud for a month the Opposite sectaries almost every dav occasioned 
contusion and alarm, and numers of persons s perished, until Government 
thought it prudent to permit hs non-jui 2 clergyman to return and to 
officiate undisturbed, 

Tn maay paris hes in the south of france, the Pope bas been burnt ix 
eficy with a facubin ecp on bs be 5 and every where his bulls have 
been torn to ty fe is considcred to be as much under the power of 
the devil, as under that of Buon aparte, and a caricature 1s hawked about 
among oe country people, representing hiss frate mizing between Napo- 
leone and Belzebub, Uncéer their figures are written these words :— 
And these three make but one ferson? (1 lhis alfusion to the Trinity is im. 
pions). ** In another ce: aricature an angel is seen seizing his tiara trom his 
head, the instant he is placing an legen diadem on the head of Buona. 
parte. 

% > * * it * . me s e » 

‘© From what I haye heard and seen, during my present journey, Iam 
more than ever convinced that the * Ecrusons / In fame,’ of Voltaire, has 
never ceased to be the order of the day among his sectaries ; and that 
Christianity in France approaches every day nearer to its extin¢tion,.— 
Buonaparte and ‘Talleyrand are too politic to knock on the head, at once, 
a religion of cighteen centurtes. But the degradation ot Christianity , in 
the person of its ostensible chict, has produced the same revolution in ree 
ligious sentiments, as the hymittation and murder of the head of the king. 
dom of France, had already done in political ones ; and most Frenchmen 
ure therefore religious, as well as political, freethinkers. But, if I am not 
misinformed, ‘1 Valley rand sad, even when the Pope still bmsedined with 
Buonaparte in the Thuilleries, ‘ Christianity in France will descend into 
the tomb, without giving cither alarm, or making any noise, because the 
resent generation of the French clergy will leave no posterity behind them, 
rheir faith is buried with them, and no resurrection of either is to be 
apprehended by the friends of philosophy.’ Indeed when one remembers 
that all the present French priests must be now either old, or above the 
middle age, as since 17g0 hardly any young Frenchmen have entered into 
orders, it is not improbable that within twenty or thirty years, the pre. 
sent altars of Christ here will be deserted for want of servants to officiate.”’ 


These fats and reflections we consign to the judgment of our 
readers, observing however, that the last fact mentioned is a very 
suiiking one, and one which never occurred to us. Whata strange 
spectacle will ic be, to see an immense empire without a minister ‘of 
religion. But it is to be hoped that the goodness of Providence will 
interpose, and, by cutting off the infidel barbariaus who thus labour to 
eradicate all religious principle trom the minds of the millions whe 
are, for a time, subject to their dominion, prevent such a horrible dis- 
grace to the Christian world. 

The political feelings of the French, as they appeared, at least, to 
our Traveller, may be colleéted from the following observations : 
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The pablic sptrit is «till more excellent for the restoration of order 
wn the southern, than in the northern part of France. The death of 
Buonaparte, and the adroitness and papelarity of some loyal chief, are 
only requisite to make France hoppy, and other States secure. { will 
defy the most zealous friend of the present Government, and of its Chief, 
Go visit a village, town or city, an inn, a hotel, a coffie-her 


tear, a public walk, or a theatre, witheut heartng murmurin cont. 
plaints, and often curses against them both; with caxpross aus of + ooret 
on the recoilection of i e times, a f wismes that these may soon 
return. Vol: ey) has} jus Si] t, frhottie Frevch were actabkarive . da 
KOssiping people ;’ notwaihstandi Buonapa spies, cacls and crecu. 
sioner, they speak, and wiii spook when in crowds or partie, where 
they hope to mect with fellow feeling, coth of his atrocimes, and of 
shetr exccraticns of them; but they will do nothing bat speak, and wit 
mot sacrifice an hour of pleasure, or a touts d’or o Mir property, th an 
atiempt to be released from. their suffers 2 sy OY Fl ‘ fen , heir 


bordens. Phey scem all to expect, ther seme 
without their interference, put an cad to ther: étion ' op 
seems as it creaied to be the most submissive ot sleves, bat will neve 
Know how to enjoy the blessings of freedom. 


We beheve thas to he avery cecurate account of the state of the pipe 
ie mind in France; but the Revolution has tasted so long, that > ow 
eneration has sprung up, and what principles and what ice lings im ay 
Roe been insulled into their mands, nos nor very difficult to coniee- 
ture.-—Here we had intended to chose our review of 0 Coe vohime S, 
but since we tock up the ies the secount of the murder of a Get 
man bookseller, tried and shor by abamdbot Frenelh rubians, Cini 
themselves a Military Commission, Situ i foveren COUTEV, DEL 
ating under the orders of their murderous iwrant. Bu naparie, hh 
reached us. On this transaQlion, unparalick doin the annals of the 
civilized world, we shall take another opportunity of siaung eur sen 
timents ; but as it tends to confit our Tyaveller’s statemem respecling 
the (tyranny CX@TCISC d over the Press by the advoeates tor Udberty ana 
equality in France, and as, ag with that statcment, i proves to 
demonstration the formation of a ular and comprehens.ve system 
for enslaving the public mind St 8 Europe, we shali lay it be- 
fore our readers. 


«© As to books or pamphlets, the booksellers, all over France, are, 
upon the least suspicion, exposed to domiciliary visits, and arbitrary im- 

isonments. A respectable bookseller here (ut Marseilles) of the name 
of Girard, the father of six children, was arrésted last year by four gens 
d@’armes, carried to Paris, and shut up in the Temple, where he is said 
te bwve died suddenly, His crime was, that a pamphlet had been discovered 
in bis shop, ridiculing Buonaparte and his expedition to Egypt. It 
had been printed as long ago as 1798, and Girard had forgotten that he 
had a copy of it left. 

‘¢ An American ship from Js/e de Frauces, was under stquestration last 
year, for seven months, and-was not released and restored to its ownet 
before they (he) had paid a fine of sixty thousand livres, 2500], because 
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on board of it were discovered some English books, in which the Buona. 
parte family was not treated with sufficient resp ¢?, and their low origin 
exposed. An Austrian vessel from Triest was also laid under embargo, 
some few weeks ago, and not permitted to sail again before the master 
had paid one thousand Louis d’ors, for having on board a German transle. 
tion of Sir Robert Wilson’s History of the Campaign in Egypt. But a 
relation of all acts of persecution and oppression for a pretended violation 
of the laws concerning the 4verty of the press, would All volumes, Certain 
jt is, that though Buonaparie may sign treatics with cabinets, he will 
never, as long as he lives, be in (at) peace with printing-offices. He 
and his principal adherents have too many crimes to conceal, and too few 
good and generous a¢tions to report, not to dread incessantly a publicity 
which may exhibit them in their true colours. 

*« T have heard from one of Buonaparie’s public functionaries, that half 
of the state criminals dispatched in the ‘| emple, or transported to Cayenne, 
are authors, booksellers, and printers; and that as many of them are 
Germans, Italians, and Swiss, as Frenchmen, ‘The Emperor of the French 
has pardoned conspirators, forgers, assassins, and even parricides ; but he 
never yet forgave an accused author, a suspected bookseller, or a culpa. 
ble printer.’’ 


It must be admitted that the Tyrant pays due homage to the press, 
for he admits its power while he stifles its voice, and destroys its free- 
dom. ‘Lhe svstem of destruction, however, potent as are the means 
which he employs for giving it elfect, is too diabolical, we trust, to 
succeed in the nineteenth century, at least beyond the limits of sub- 
jugated France. Nothing less than the establishment of a complete 
power of diéfation over toreign Cabinets, can extend its deleterious 
effects to other countries ; unless, indeed, some miserable state quacks, 
trembling at the frown of the Usurper, should callin the aid of legal 
empuics to administer poison, in the shape of medicine, to the loyal 
Subjects of their respective sovereigns, and so commit an aét of poli- 
litical and moral suicide, from the same motive from which all acts 
of suicide proceed—FEAR. In such case, which we hope 1s not 
likely to occur (for God forbid that the fee/ings of Buonaparte should 
ever be made the criterion of a libel in any Christian State), nothing 
but the most active vigilance, and the most determined vigour on the 
part of the people, could rescue the country from slavery aud de- 
struction. 

By our copious extracts from the work before us, our readers will 
be enabled to form an adequate notion of the entertainment: which 
they have to expe@t from a perusal of it. The style of it, as: must 
have been seen, is incorreét ; it is evidently the produétion of a fos 
reigner, and the language is often disgured by foreign idioms; but 
sull these occur /ess trequently than might naturally be expected under 
such circumstances ; and from the nature. of the work, the manner of 
itis of much less. importance than the matter. 
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( 172) 
THE PICTONIAN PROSECUTION. 


¥. Colonel Fullarton’s Statement, Letters, and Documents respecTing the 
Affairs of Trinidad. 

2. Colonel Piéton’s Letter to Lord Flobart. 

3- Colonel Fullarton’s Refutation of Colonel Pidton’s Letter. 

4. Evidence taken at Port of Spain in the Case of Louisa Caldercs 

5. Extracts from the Minutes of the Council of Trinidad. 

6. Liextenant Coline! Draper's Address to the British Public. 


(Continued from Fol. XXIV. page 72.) 


BY a circumstance before stated to our readers, we have been 
compelled, equally against our inclination and intention, to postpone 
our farther account ot the various publications betore us, respecting 
the very extraordinary prosecution of Colonel Picton, and the still 
moire extraordinary facts which preceded, accompanied, and followed 
that prosecution, It may be necessary, for the information of our 
readers, to apprize them, that in the interval which has el: ipsed, since 
our attention was first drawn to this ease, farther prosecutions have 
been instituted. No less than three, we understand, have been di- 
rected against Licutenamt-Colonel Draper, viz. 1. An aétion by 
Mr. Fullarton; and here we cannot but commend that gentlcinan’s 
fairness, because, by this mode of proceeding, he has afforded the de- 
fendant an opportunity of putting ma plea of justification, and conse- 
quently of proving the truth of his averments, when they are susceptible 
of proof—-an opportunity, of which, we believe, the said defendant 
has most eagerly availed hinwscif. 2. A prosecution, of what nature 
we know not, by Mr. Montes, a Spaniard, a triend of Mr. Fullar- 
ton’s. 3. A criminal information by Mr. Sullivan. In respec / 
this last, though we feel great concern at the selection of a mode o 
proceeding which precludes the possibility of any investigation of io 
real merits of the case, we cannot, on the other hand, but be grati- 
fied at the confidence with which the prosecutor has been able to state 
his own innocence upon oath. For, before leave would have been 
given to file such an information, an affidavit to that effect must have 
been made. In this case, then, no evidence can be adduced on the 
part of the defendant—the affidavit of Dr. Lynch, which contains 
the matter alleged to be libellous, cannot be received (as it might 
have been, in answer to ar adéfion), in his justification; a verdict 
must be obtained against him, and the public will be lett to decide, in 
therr own minds—tor silence, quoad hoc, is thus authoritatively imposed 
upon them—between the afhdavit of Mr. Sullivan, on the one hand, 
and that of Dr. Lynch on the other. We shall not here express our 
opinion of these prosecutions. We, perhaps, may be thought some- 
what selfish, or interested, in giving a decided preference to appeals 
to the public through the medium of the press (particularly where 
recourse had. already been had to that channel of communication), 


over 
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and more expensive, mode of establishing truth 
Be that as it mav, we have a very decided opinion 


over the less certain, 
in a court of law. 
upon the question, which, on all proper occasions, we shall be as 


ready to declare as to defend. 
charge of our criqical duty. 

In his prelimmary observ ations, Mr. Fullarton: observes, that no- 
thing but “indications of coinciding scnuments,” on the part of 
Commodore Hood, the third Commissioner, could have encouraged 
him to undertake “ a tast so delicate and so arduous.”” Now, it the 
situation were at this per iad Oue of such delicac V> and attended with 
so many difficulties, nieg must it have been when Colonel Picton 
was first appointed to it, lor ng before any istructions had been sent 
from his Majesty ? Bur Mr. Fullarton would fain persuade us, that 
this delicacy, and these dithculues, from the appointment of 
Colonel Piton as second Commissioner, his displeasure at which be 
takes no pains to conceal, as is ovanifest from the language ia whieh 
he alvertstoit.  “ Govern or Picton having been ap pointes d to remain 
secoml Commissioner,” (how a man can be said to remain ina situa 
tion which he has never betore held, is not very obvious), * wit 
unrestrained power as Military Commandam, and possessing all the 
influence and means of counteraction, arisiug trom siX years of ’ absolute 

aud undivided authority, during which period he had neminated to 
their situations almos: all the official persons in the Island.” Here x 

may be naturally asked, af Mr. Fullarton intended only to follow his 
Majesty’ s instruClions, what reason had he to fear any mean) of coun- 
teraction which Colonel Picton might possess? or rather, what means 
of counteraCtion could Colonel Picton possess? Whatever the appre- 
hensions were on the one hand, or the means of counteraction on the 
other, it is perfeetly clear that a resolution was early formed to re- 
move them, and on this supposition all Mr. Fullarton’s subsequent 
procecdiags may be naturally accounted for. 

Mr. Fullarton tells us, page 6, ths ut two days after his arrival on 
the Island, Mr. Gicster (tis Majes: y’s Avorney General of Trinidad), 
and Mr. Woodyear (Secretary to the Coumissioners), urged him 
“to concur in a proclamation, declaring Chiat all laws, usages, and 
employments, should continue in full force.” He adds, that “ as 
the object stated was to quiet the minds of the inhabitants, by remov- 
ing any apprehensions of innovations and supersessions,”’ he consented 
to “the measure ; the proclamation was accordingly prepared, and or- 
dered to be printed. After all this was done, and the proclamation 
was in the hands of the printer, it occurred to this scrupulously delicate 
Gentleman, that it was improper to take suci: a step without the pre- 
vious approbation of Commodore Hood, the third Commissioner, 
who was then at Barbadoes ; and, accordingly, he sent orders to the 
printer not to issue the proclamation. Now those who will give Mr. 
Fullarton credit for having been aQtuated by motives of delicacy on 
this occasion, must consider the whole of his conduct, even as pour- 
trayed by himself, in the publications before us, in a very different 

point 
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point of view from that in which we, from an attentive perusal of 
them, are kd to consider it. = If he had really been so delicate, it muse 
have instantly occurred to him, that the proclamation was the joint act 
of himself and the second Commissioner; and that it having been 
determined to issue u, and that determination of course having been 
communicated to the second Commissioner, by the Secreiary, it was 
Mr. Fullarton’s business to take no farther step in it without previous 
consultation with his colleague ; and we doubt extremely the existence 
of any right in him to courtermand a joint order of himself and a 
ther Commissioner. Be at observed, too, thar two Comunissioncis, 
in the absence of the think, had the same plenitude of romney as the 
three when present together. “There was no neces ity, cherefore, whiat- 
ever, for the concurrence of the third; and as for delrcacy, toc the most 
stupid, or the most prejudiced of human beings, read Mr. Fullarton’s 
ponderous productions, and then say, whether it ever found a place 
in the mind of the fist Commissioner. ‘The first order for printing 
the proclamation was sent, m the regular channel, by the Secretary 
to the Commission ; but the counter-order was sent by an Under- 
Secretary (what occasion there could be tor ftes, it w ould be difficult 
to devise), who was appointed by Mr. Fullarton himself. Mr. 
Woodyear, we are told, notwithstanding this, directed the printer to 
obey the first order ; as he is unfortunately dead, he cannot answer 
for himself, as he would have done, if alive ; but, ii he did this, it 
would be no difhcult matter to jusufy him, for he might chink, as we 
do, that one Commussioner had no right to revoke an ‘order issued by 
two. Be that as it may, the erder is proved, by all the subsequent 
events, to have been a wise aud necessary order, Yet did Mr. Fullar- 
fon, without any communication with Colonel Pion, order all the 
proclamations which had been stuck up to be pulled down. It this 
were not a manitest symptom of a hostile disposition, we know not 
what constituics osulity. Yet, does not Mr. i ullarton hesitate to 
say, in the very next pape, that ‘trom the moment of my first arri- 
val in Trinidad, | felt so much delicacy on the subject of the relative 
situation in which | was placed, by superseding Governor Picton, 
who had ruied the Colony with absolute power for six years, that I 
avoided every thing which could wound his teelings.” Strange NOLONS 
Mr. Fullarion must have of the susceptibility of the ieclings of an 
Officer and a Gentleman! But pray, let us ask him what he means 
by being sent to supersede Governor Picton? A man who is sent to 
supersede another, takes the very situation trom which that other is 
removed; therefore, if Mr. Fullarton is accurate, he wust have been 
sent to rule the Colony with absolute power. His i indeed, seems 
to have been founded on this Kea ; but certainly his Majesty’s insiruc- 
tions delegate no such authority to him ; they only make him joint- 
Commissioner with Colonel Piéton and Commodore Hood. Whence 
then dul this idea originate? MWe could have infused it into the mind 
ot Mr. Fullarton? Keally when we read these unguarded admissions 


et Mr. Fullarton, aud advert to the reports stated in Dr. Lynch’s 
“affidavit, 
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sfidavit, we cannot but suspect che existence of some secret iutTicues, 
the obj: % of which was to deprive a brave and experienced oficer of 
the fruits of hts honourable and valuable services, and, suli worse, 
to arash hts reputation | 

Myr. Fullarton tells us too, that he “ acted on the declared principle of 
avoiding eff retrosped?* certainly, as we have betore shown, “ the 
jastructions giver to the new Coimuinissioners had nothing of a retre 
eneSive nature inthem ;”’-—-notso, Vir. bullarton’s adérons ; for they, as we 
demnonstrzied in the same place, piove diveCtly the reverse. (See 


of our Review, Vol. NALV.)-- We shall here juse remark, 


ve s 
. .. > > ? ‘ ‘ f, > . , . . ¢ . -o e 
ju addition to what we there ebserved, oa chose strange transa@ions, 
a NP eee ee vee | y med ee 
chat Mr. Fullarton’s motion i counen, tor alist ofall persons confined, 


ounis! d. previous co bis arrreal mn Prinids I, was either an egal 
‘ . . . " + 
assuimpuion of authority in laven, not bere sancts ned DY any part ot 
fis inseructions, or must aave proceed d ligan some secret instructions 
: ' “ : m i * } ssent ’ 9)?T ty ‘ : + 4 
Ifthe former, & richly descived puntsiunent, as well trom its inevi- 
table tens 1 +" tO “ VV ai! Cina! mis ise This island, as from 1S being, 
. ) . te . . ak - 
what Com ..ccure bread veri justiy, i our Opmion, termed uy, ** 2 
t ; 1 . ’ , 7 ; ” } . , 
libel woom f1s Ni; ies({y s§ VETINSLCTS, wh ) rid, verv rec cuuy, borne 


1 


honourable tesumony to the marits of Grovernosi Picton s—but if the 


Jatter, respecd for that public to whoin Myr. (ullarion has thought propes io 
appeal, as well as regard tor his own character, should have led big 


to produce his instructions. At any race, sts an tnetvierable insult to 
che common sense of the public to asseat, thattic * acted on the de- 
clared principle of avoiding atl retrospect,” and yet to avow the most 
offensive, as well as the most decisive ot all retraspef:ve measures ?— 
But he scems not to be tons of a strangtit forward path; and to give a 
decided preference to the dark labytinihs of inconsistency and conira- 
diction, over the plain and even paths of truth and candour.  Advert- 
ing to the above list of crimimals (winch supphed hia with his Dud pew 
af charges) he says, page 44, thatic ** by no means unplicd chat any 
persun bad suatkered wvzthout some Rind of trial.” yet in page 32, te- 
fevting Lo these very tacts, he spec fae aliy cuumerates, among ihem, 
Sexecution zithont triad.’ lLameostot Mr. kullarton’s sts ments, there 6 
aconvement ambiguity which renders detection dithcult, if not i prace 
ticabie ; but, fortumately, in some of them, as our readers have already 
seen, he bas heen move positive, and less om his guard. As no frieud 
of Governor Picton’s escapes the lash of dis quixotic assailant, Mr. 
Gloster comes in for his share of abuse; and not only of abuse, but of 
law also, for, we understand, he has brought an action agamst Mr. 
Gloster, who, like Colonel Draper, has had the temerityto pucina plea of 
Justification. He avers,—** lus declared triend and avowed adherent, 
Mr. Gloster, repeatedly pressed his service, upon me in the capacity 
of Aid-de-Camp ; an employment which J conceived to be by no 
means compatible with his official situation as Colonial Auorney- 
General.” Is Mr. Fullarton very sure that Mr. Gloster did press 
his services upon him?—We have Acard, that there is not the smallest 
toundation for such an assertion, Who would suppose, from this 


paragraph, 
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aragraph, that Mr. Gloster did really for some time act as Mr. 
Fullartan’s Aid-de-Camp? Certainly, no one; yet such was reilly 
the case. Mr. Fullarton did appoint him to that office, all incompa. 
tible as he himselt deemed it with that of Attorney-General ! 

Possibly the few observations which we have hitherto made, will 
tend to diminish the surprize which our readers may experience on 
the perusal of the first passage in Colonel Picton’s Pietace, to his 
Letter addressed to Lord Hobart. 


My. Fullarton wi// remember the following passoge, in a certain 
manuscript which was put into his hands,” he periaps knows how 
and by wham: “ tt mav be unnecessary to observe, that when a per. 
son has been fully and unequivocally detected in maliciou ly advanc ing 
a notorious falsehood, his assertion or information, in a moral or ra. 
tional point of view, is not to be credited upon any future occasion.” 


Without meaning to apply this observation to any individual what. 
ever, we will venture to declare that no man will deny the truth of it. 

Mr. Fullarron, in his first book, repeatedly disclaims all kind of 
approbation of the past proceedings of Governor Pi@ton, and suffers 
No opporturity to escape hin of representing that gentleman as the 
most infamous of men, and hunselt as diflermg from him in ail his 
sentiments, opinions, and aétions. Ic was, therefore, not without 
soine little degree of astonishment, that we first read the fallowing de- 
claration of Captain Shelton, dated Portot Spain, 234 February 1803: 

«© On the evening of the 21st instant, I waited on Colonel Fullarton, 
by desire of Brigadier General Picton, in order to learn if he had made 
any arrangement to receive Commodore Hood, the third Commissioner in 
Council, on the next day. t!e immediately said, ‘1 am very giad to 
see you, and shall embrace this opportunity of speaking to you in private.’ 
I accordingly withdrew with him, when he said as follows : 

¢©* You are no doubt, Sir, acquainted with the difference that subsists 
between General Picton and myself, and I have to assure you it has not 
proceeded from any intention on my part, as there is not any person who 
has @ higher opinion of his zeal, abslities and enerpy: to his iv tefiriigable per- 
severance and attention this cobs ny f5 particularl y indebted ; and so far from my 
depreciating, or evishing to lessen hin ix the public opinion, 1 bave to assure you 
that I hold the highest opinion, not only of his abilities, but of bis administration ; 
nor do I know any person possessing more general information, or a more 
decided chara@ter; and that J sh ald think myself bound, as a man of haxour, 
to give the most ampl testimntals; for in reality I think he has the strongest 
claims; and so far from my disipproving of bis administration, I should be happy 
to folliev it; but my mistortune is, that J cannot, at a moment, derive 
such information as he has acquired in an experience of six years in the 
colony. It has been said that ] have coalesced with persons inimical to 
him and his government ; this I absolutely deny, and I dare any man to 
say so. In the situation in which! stand, I have declared myself ready to 
reveive all descriptions of people who wait on me, but not to exconrage or 
countenance complaints intended to be made against General Pidton; so far from 
it, that when I perceived any attempt of this’ nature, J Aave invariably 
disconraged 
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discouraged it, remarking that the prispefive, and not the retrospe#, was 
the system on which, on every occasion, 1 was determined to aét. My 
receiving persons hostile to General Pi¢ton, and whose principles J dare 
say he justly censures, ought not to be attributed to me as a fault. As 
members of this community I receive them ; but so tar from countenancingy 
that I assure you they have felt my indifference so fully as to have induced 
them ro say, that the joy they felt on my arrival in the colony has been turned 
into mourning. Respecting my having sanctioned a mulatto woman, Duval, 
to remain here for a short time, it was not a measure intended in opposition 
to the General, but merely to allow her to settle her affairs; and if there had 
not beena misconception or misrepresentation, on the part of Mr. Woodyear, 
the General would not have attacked me in my own house, and in the pre. 
sence of my wife and family, in so high and imperious a tone. I have 
the character of an officer and a gentleman to maintain, and cannot easily 
reconcile the harshness of such treatment. Notwithstanding, I beg you 
will intorm General Piéton of my sinecre wish to co-operate with him most cor- 
dially ; bis informatiin will be of the most essential service in the plans which 
ave may adopt or pursue, and his decided chara@er will strengthen our councils. 
I am perfeétly aware that by unanimity alone we shall succeed—nothi 
shall be wanting on my part. I repeat, as before, that I admire bis adi. 
lities, and his extensive information; and I, of course, so far from cexsurin 
or having cause to cevsure any part of his administration, that I sha 
ever think it ewor'hy of imitation, and such as we ought to follow," 

** Such was the substance of Colonel Fullarton’s conversation, which 
lasted, I believe, an hour, reiterating his approbation and admiration of 
General Picton, and his hopes that I would do justice to his sentiment in 
my comimunication.’’ Ropert SHELTON, 
Captain 57th Regiment, 


Attested before the Privy Council, 


Mr. Fuilarton, in what he is pleased to call his ** Refutation,” 
admits that he had this conversation with Captain Shelton, but seems 
to rely, for credit to his own allegation of its inaccuracy as stated 
above, on the circumstance of its length, which, in his estimation, 
would have rendered it impossible for even the retentive memory 
of the late Mr. Woodfall, to repeat. In this point, however, Mr. 
Fullarton is mistaken; Mr. Woodfall’s memory was much mire re- 
tentive than he supposes. Still, Mr. Fullarton himself undertakes to 
state the substance of that conversation; in which he allows to Coa 
lonel Picton “ great sagacity, activity, and knowledge of the colony ;”” 
acknowledges “ that the prospective, and not the retrosped?, was the 
object to which my attention was directed,” and that it was improper 
for him to take cognizance of past events: but admits not a word of 
panegyric or approbation of Governor Picton’s government. 

_ Itis important here to observe, that little more than thirty-six-hours 
intervened between the period of the conversation in question, and 
that time at which Captain Shelton committed the purport of it to 
writing ; it having taken place in the evening of the 21st February, 
1803, and the * declaration,” being dated on the 23d of that month ; 
whereas Mr. Fullarton’s account of its substance was not written till 
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two-years after, the date of his pamphlet being 1805. Now supposing 
that both parties were equally desirous of stating the truth with the 
utmost possible accuracy, is it not self-evident that he who commit 
his statement to paper in less than two days after the conversation, is 
more likely to be aceurate, thaw he whose recollection is not so called 
to it ull after a lapse of two sears It to this we add, that the late 
party must have a bias on his mind which the former could tot have, 
we surely cannot for a moment doubt co which most credit is due. 
Besides, we suppose that Captain Shelton’s declaration must have beea 
attested betore the Privy Council upon oath, 

The next point on which the parties are at issue, relates to Com. 
modore Hood. Mr. Fullarton had said: 


«s 


‘© © Commodore Hood is understood to have affimed, that ftom the 
unqualified praise bestowed on General Piéton by his Miajesty’s Ministers, 
he conceived that Colone] Fullarton and he were sent out to screex or 
adopt the measures of the former government; and it is supposed to be 
under that im pression that he cons ide red it so high ly improper for Colonel 
Fullarion, being in the confidence of government, to bring forward any 
charges against General Pitton. 

*«* Though the Commodore supported General Picton in ev ery Outrage 
against the First Commissioner, it is perfectly well known that during 
his (Mr. Fullarton’s) absence, very high tones and words of an accusatory 
nature passed between the two colicagues. ‘he General urged the Com. 
modore to join in a few more imprisonmeats, to which the Commodore is 
stated to have replied, that for his part he meant to be able to show his 
face in London, and would leave the government to him and be damned 
to it. 

‘© € On another occasion the Comm@dore expressed a wish to know the 
specific objects, as the Brigadier would only mention general ones, to 
which the sums drawn from the three and a half per ceat. duties had been 
apphed. pan receiving no satisfactory reply the Commodore was heard 
toexclaim, § That it was a damned clandestine manner of spending the 
public money ;? and again declared his determination to leave the govern- 
ment of che Brigadier. Colonel Fullarton, not being in the, island, can 
have no personal know ledge of these fats: but very respeGable persons 
there have declared, that these con\ersations were carried on in so loud a 
key, as to be overheard from the Commodore’s gallery, whose family 
likewise spread them currently through the Port of Spain. 

© Tt was likewise well known to Commodore Hood, that General 
Pidton expre ssed himself in the most improper terms, upon Colonel Ful- 
larton’s goir g on board the flag ship to welcoine the C&immodore, as soon 
as he cast anchor in the bay. 

«Tt has been affirmed, that Commodore Hood’s mind had been pol- 
soned by mi representations sent him at Barbadoes, as laying a foundation 
bor effet ng the grand object of the Brigadier, which was to separate the 
birse and Paird Commissioner, and intercept the cordiality which sub- 
sisted between them, as the best méans of ov erthrowing the commissions 
an d again vesting the power in the hands of the former governor, 

“Jt was known at the Public Secretary’s office that secret mectings 
were held at General Pi&on’s house, where the Commodore went to con- 
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sult with him previous to Colonel Fullarton’s joising them in commis. 


x3? 


sion. 
To this Colonel Picton answers : 


© [ declare upon my honour, as ati Officer and a Gentleman, that there 
js not a syllable of truth in the whole or any part of them : 

« That Commodore Hood never had any communication or correspon. 
dence either with me, or with those whom Mr. Fullarton is pleased to 
call my friends, during his residence at Barbadoes : 

“ Phat he had not any conversation with me or my friends respecting 
my disagreement with the first Commissioner, for neatly a month after 
his arrival at Trinidad: 

«© That the Commodore studiously avoided all communications on the 
sibject, even with the Public Secretary Mr. Woodyear, until he had been 
perfectly instructed by Mr, Fullarton in every thing that had taken place, 
afid had expressed to Mr. Fullarton his entire disapprobation of his con- 
du, founded wholly upon his own ex parte reptesentations : 

« That Commedore Hood’s public reprobation of Mr. Fullarton's dis. 
honourable conduct, in the presence of all the Members of his Majesty’s 
Council of that Island, was prior to any communication between us on 
the subject, as will appear from the following conversation and ob- 
servations, addressed by the Commodore to Mr, Fullarton, presiding in 
Council : 

March 24.—All the Commissioners and Members of his Majesty’s 
Council being assembled, Brigadier-General Picton begged leave to ask 
Commodore Hood the following questions : 

Did Mr. Fallarton make any communication to you at Barbadoes 
respecting a Proclamation of the Commission, dated the 6th of January ? 

‘© Answer.—Never. I received no communication on the subjeét, 
nor heard any thing about it, until my arrival at Trinidad. 

‘* Mr, Fullarton then observed, that the indelicacy of a publication 
of that nature, without the participation of his colleague, had not occurred 
to him until too late; but that he had then ordered it to be taken down 
tor the purpose of consulting him by the first opportunity, 

© 'Towhich the Commodore replied :-—* But 1 was never consulted re- 
specting the Proclamation, and Iam sorry, Sir, that you have so bad a me- 
mory. Do you already forget haying assured me, that the Proclamation was 
torn down by Gen. Pitton’s partisans ? I am ashamed of you; ashamed 
to be seen in the same company. Not with you, Gen. Pidton—I shall be 
proud to aét with you on all occasions—you have never attempted to im- 
tr upon me—you have allowed me to see my own way. L. have never 

ad any conversation with General Pion respecting the disagreements ; 
but as for you, Sir, (turning to Mr. Fullarton), your behaviour has 
been such, that nothing but the paramount obligation of his Majesty’s 
Commission could seat us at the same board. I shall however request to 
be relieved as soon as possible from so disagreeable a situation, with a 
colleague with whom I can have no farther confidence. I was in hopes 
you had been occupied in carrying his Majesty’s orders into effet, by 
forwarding the objets of the Commission ; but I find, on the contrary, 
that every step you have taken has tended to protraét them: you have in 
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the most arbitrary, indecent manner taken advantage of my absence to 
suspend the Public Secretary, contrary to the opinion of the Council and 
of your colleague, who protested against the measure, and advised that 
the consideration should be postponed until my arrival. Instead of cor. 
dially co-operating with General Piéton, you seem to have done every 
thing in your power to inspire him with disgust, The general dissatis. 
faction which your proceedings have given to the public bodies, magis. 
trates, and respectable people of the colony, is bat too apparent. You 
are doing every thing you can to ruin the country; but you shall not 
effect it ; we wil) not allow you.’ 

‘* This address silenced Mr. Fullarton; he did not attempt to make 
any reply whatever. 

“© That the Commodore had officially written, requesting that his re- 
signation might. be accepted of, wrthaut giving me any informatian’ of such 
determination ; 

«* That there never was a disagreement of any nature, or a difference 
of opinion of any kind, between the Commodore and myself, from the 
first day I had the honour of being in relation with him to the present 
moment ; and that the imputed expressions and indecent scenes stated to 
have passed between us, are merely inventions calculated to impose upon 
your Lordship, and mislead the world.’’ 


_ Mr. Fullarton thas comments on this passage :— 

‘** In order completely to mislead the reader, he marks off with dots 
ér commas, proceedings supposed to have taken place on the 24th of 
March, and speeches framed for me and for Commodore Hood, as if 
they had a@tually been spoken, minuted at the time, and extraGed 
velbaiten trom the records of that day’s transactions.” 

“© Although Commodore Hood has uttered many improper and 
inadmissible expressions ;”—(why did not Mr. Fullarton state, since he 
has such a propensity for stating, those expressions, that the public, 
who cannot be disposed to accept his ipse dixit for proof, might judge 
for themselves whether they were proper or improper ; and why, too, 
we will ask, since they were in his opinion, inadmissible, did he admit 
them) ?——"* Yet so far was he from actually pronouncing the specch 
composed, and printed for him by Colonel Picton, that | may venture 
any reasonable bet, he is incapable of gesting it by heart, or of speak- 
ing it, even noww that it is printed in his name.””—We must here in- 
rerrupt our quotation merely to notice, that while Mr. Follarton dis- 
claims all intention of insulting the Ministers, to whom he was in- 
debted for his appointment, he is incessantly libelling them in the 
severest manner; for, we will appeal to every man of common sense, 
whether there can be a greater libel pronounced on Ministers, than 
that contained in the passage last quoted ?—for, if Sir Samuel Hood 
were really the driveller, the ideot, which he is here represented to 
be, not cnly incapable of getting a few lines by heart, bat even of read- 
ing them when printed, what criminality would not attach to the 
Ministers who appointed him to a situation of trast and importance? 
fie, howevers are not disposed to criminate the Ministers, on the 
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simple assertion of Mr. Fullarton, we would rather believe Aim, fh 
this instance, to mistake the fact, than them to be guilty of such con- 
guét; and, indeed, we know sufficient of the charaQer of Sir Samuel 
Hood, to contradict such assertions by whomever advanced.— We 
now resume our guotation. 

“ With respect to the discourse fabricated for me, it violates the 
common rules of probability, without which even falshood ceases to 
deceive.” 

A more jesuitical sentence than this, Jgnatius Loyola himself, or the 
most zealous of his disciples, never composed. Our readers will ob- 
serve, that Mr. Fullarton does not say that the speech imputed to 
him was never spoken: that the assertion that it was is false; 
no such thing, he leaves the reader to draw the inference, from the 
alleged fact, that it violates the common rules of probability !—Bur, 
learned Sir, Mr. F. R. S., are you really to be taught, that ** Tout ce 
ui est vrat West pas vrai-semblable ?”— We proceed :— 

« The proclamation in question was pulled down by the printer, 
Mr, Gallagher, by my own order, communicated to him in person, 
as a matter of notoriety, in the presence of various gentlemen, because 
he had posted it up directly contrary to my instructions.” | 

« It is perfectly true, for reasons already stated, that the Commo- 
dore did not receive any communications from me respecting the pro- 
clamation while he remained at Barbadoes.”’—(MWhere are these rea- 
sons stated) ?——** but the idea of my mentionng at any period, the pro- 
clamanion having been pulled down by Mr. Picton’s emissaries, is 
too preposterous to admit of a reply,” (an answer, good F. R. S). 
«If any of Mr. Piéton’s adherents were foolish enough to make so 
incredible an assertion to Commodore Hood, it only affords an addi- 
tional proof of the violation of all honour, honesty, and truth, with 
which these few unfortunate individuals, implicated in the crimes, and 
interested in the success of A/r. Picton, enveloped and distorted every 
fact,” —(it is anew figure of speech, to envelope faéis with the violation 
of honour, &c., in otlver words, it is palpable nonsense), * and fabri- 
cated expressions, which o man shall ever dare to apply to me with im- 
punity.”—Bravo, bravissimo, Captain . Bobadil !~-but, unfortunately, 
such, and still stronger, expressions Aave bcen applied to you, by more 
than one man, and we have not yet heard of any dangerous conse- 
quences resulting from the use and application of them. 

» & It is necessary to inform the reader, that in the meeting which 
is stated as the scene of this very extraordinary display of philippic 
oratory, | was in uniform and with a sword.”—Hear this, ye Brigadier- 
Generals, ye Colonels, and ye Commodores, and tremble !—* If the 
Commodore, captivated with the ready-manufaured eloquence held forth 
for him, should be pleased to adopt as his own, the speech provided for 
him by Colonel Picton, then, I presume, two things will appear !”— 
first, that if Commodore Haod, sitting as his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner in Council, could possib/y’—(there certainly was no impossi- 
bility, cither physical or moral, in it)—* express himself in such terms 
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as are fabricated for him, he not only proved himself unworthy of 
seat at any board, but unfit to be admitted into the company of any 
gentleman,’’—** In the second place, I trust that, on the suppositiog 
of his choosing to admit the ukerance, or the wish to utter such words, 
even if the faculty of utterance were deficient, 1 may claim some cre 
dit at least for moderation, in abstaining from personal extiemities, 
which, however indecorous in a council-room, his subsequent con. 
duct undoubtedly proves, that in other instances he has completely 
deserved.” , ‘ 

The confidence with which Mr. Fullaiton appea/s to his readers, 
and insults them, in the same breath, is truly astomishing. Does he 
really suppose that all his readers are so ignorant of human mature as 
to believe that moderation is the only teeling which induces men to 
abstain from the resentinent of personal insults’— True, it would 
have been indecorous to display such resentment, in the way here in- 
dicated, in such a place; but, it is evident, if there be any truth in 
Mr. Fullarton’s statement, that subsequent to this insult, the gallant 
officer whom he abuses completely deserved chastisement. How 
then did it happen, that, with this conviGtion on Ins mind, Mr. Ful- 
larton did not infliG’ that chastisement ?—Sir Samuel Hood did not 
stand in the same relation to Mr. Fullarton, as either Colonel Picton 
or Lieutenant-Colonel Draper ; he was neither party, nor witness, 
in the prosecutions commenced against the former Governor of Tri- 
nidad ;—the same plea therefore as has been urged by Mr. Fullar- 
ton, in different parts of his publications, for not proceeding to per- 
sonal extremities against those gentlemen, could not possibly apply to 
the Commeadore. Was it a spirit of moderation, then, that deterred 
him ? He will hardly say so. If he did, we should answer, Credat 
Judaus !—We should as soon believe it, as we should believe that in 
the invasion of Egypt, Buonaparte consulted the interests of the Porte, 
and that in the murder of the Duc D’Enghien, be was actuated ex- 
clusively by principles of justice !—Bur, fortunately for some pers 
sons, though unfortunately for his country, this gallant officer has 
recenily lost his right arm, in the service of his King! Verbum Sat. 

«© There is another point, to which, although of ljttle moment, I 
must give an explicit contradiction. Colonel Piéton states, that 
Commodore Hood had officially written, tequesting that his resigna- 
tion might be accepted of, without giving him any information of 
such determination.””-—Our readers must be aware that Colonel Pic- 
ton could only mean, either that Commodore Hood had so written, 
previous to the meeting of this council, or that he so wrote afterwards 
without giving to him (Colonel Picton), any other information, than 
he had publicly given to Mr. Fallarton himself, and to the other 
members of the council. The expression cannot admit of any other 


interpretation, for Colonel Picton makes use of it immediately after 
he has reported the proceedings of the council, at which Commodore 
Hood had expires declared that he would write for that very pur- 
pose. Jtis most absurd and ridiculous then in Mr. Fullarton to re- 
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present this, as he does, as a talshood.——** This assertion is dire&!y 
contrary to the fact; insomuch that Commodore Hood informed 
Colonel Piéton and the whole council, in my hearing, as can be at- 
tested by Mr. Adderley ;” yas Aas deen attested by Colonel Picton 
himself, in the passage already before our readers), “¢ a member of 
council, now in Eneland,”—® that he wished not to act longer with 
the First Commissioner, who had so traduced his colleague, and that 
he meant to apply for leave to resivn his office as commissioner. “To 
which my answer was, if such are your sentiments, the sooner you 
apply the better.”’ 

No doubr Mr. F. wished to get rid of his colleagues with all possible 
expedition. Burt, wich his usual want of judgment—tor cunning will 
sometimes over-reach itself—he has here suffered his anxiety to 
convict Colonel Picton of fa/shood to betray him into an involuntary, 
and certainly unintentional, corroboration of that gentleman’s state- 
ment. For, though the whole of his observations are intended to 
make the reader believe that no such conversation as that affirmed by 
Colonel Picton to have occurred at the council, did really take place, 
he here expressly admits a very important part of it. And certainly 
from this admission, «ve, and we have little doubt that our readers will 
concur with us, are lal to give Colonel Picton credit for the accue 
racy ot his whole statement. 

“ As for the ‘disagreements’ which were currently and generally 
reported * to have occurred between the Junior Commissioners 
during my absence from Port of Spain, after the 29th of March, 
1803,.1 have already stated, that it is impossible for me to have any 
personal knowledge of the facts.” Mr. Fullarton has now been 
taught, what, it appears, he did not know before, that fama mendax 
et—* Their agreements, however, unfortunately for the Colony ’’— 
Lvratum— tor ** Colony,” read Mr. Fullarton, F.R.S.— and for 
Commodore Hood’s ”’—- erratum secundum, for ** Commodore Hood's ”* 
read, Mr. Fullarton’s—character, are of absolute notoriety, and 
upon record. ‘The enumeration of them affords a melancholy in- 
stance of the pernicious influence of /’esprit fort, sur Lesprit foible. 
It might be tedious and improper, in this place, to enlarge upon the 
abuse of power which the Commodore’s name was used to screen and 
shelter, as an indication to the Colony thar the same system of seve- 
rity was to be continued, which had dismayed the inhabitants during 
the domination of Governor Pi&en. 

In our first account of these productions, we quoted the. opinions 
of these dismayed inhabitants respecting the government of Colonel 








_ * Has Mr. Follarton already forgotten his positive assurance—‘ I have 
imposed on myself the obligation of submitting every assertion which I 
make, to the test of proof, by authentic vouchers, documents, and indispute 
able evidence??? We may be allowed to ask him, under which of these 
Characters he means to designate the proof of cunmon report? | 
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Piéton : opinions given under the solemn sanction of an oath, and at 
atime when they could have no possible motive for concealinent or 
disguise. They all gave a flat contradistion to the assertion implied in 
this last sentence. — We have here suffered Mr. Fullarton to speak tor 
himself ; and if there can be any persons, of common sense, who 
can conceive that the passages which we have quoted are a god and 
sufficient answer to the allegations of Colonel Picton, with such we 
will not pretend to argue. To us it assuredly appears, that they are 
no answer at all; and that they rather tend to confirm, than to 
confute, the faéte to which they refer. We shall here subjoin, as con- 
nected with the subject, a Letter from Commodore Hood to Earl 
Camden. 
‘€ Centaur, Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes, 1st Sept. 1804. 


‘6 My Lorp.—I should do great injustice to myself and my late col. 
league, Brigadier-General Picton, if 1 did not (after reading a publica. 
tion of Mr, Fullarton’s respecting the.Commission at Trinidad last year), 
inform your Lordship at an early period, of the fabrication in various 
passages said to have been spoken by me, The very harsh expressions, 
and the acrimony with which Mr. Fullarton brings forward this epistle, 
false almost in every page, that I trust your Lordship, and others of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, will view it as it deserves. Mr. Fullarton states 
my consulting the Brigadier before council was assembled, of the matters 
we were to enter upon: I declare upon mine honour no such communica- 
tion ever took place ; neither did ever the Brigadicr make use of one 
expression oyt of the Commission that could tend to lead me on his side; 
but I was guided by honourable sentiments, and not by such duplicity and 
et as was exhibited in every part of Mr. Fullarton’s transactions ; 
but Mr. Fullartoa used every art, even to get his Lady to aid, to lead 
me into a track that must have soon destroyed the tranquillity of the 
Colony. This false philanthropy must now be sufficiently brought to 
light, that it needs no comment. He attributes words spoken in council, 
in my house, in not agreeing with my colleague; I give the most perfect 
contradiction thereto; and I cannot allow this to pass over without re- 
marking on the means adopted by persons whom he calls Gentlemen, that 
should listen to any conversation where their business did not require, and 
it not was probable that my servants should listen, and carry my conversa. 
tion to the house of the first Commissioner ; and I conceive such allega- 
tions can only tend to prove how ready Mr, Fullarton has been to catch 
at subjects 1 should shudder to repeat, had 1 made use of such ignoble 
means to gain the information stated. I will not trespass longer on 
your Lordship’s time, and I shall conclude this in saying, the upright 
and just measures adopted by the late Governor saved the Yiland ; and I 
yest assured his character cannot be spoken of too highly, or traduced by 
the artful measures of an old étriguing politician. 

** J] have the honour to be, &c. 


‘© Samvutt Hoop.” 
Earl Camdex, K.G. &c. &e.” 


So much still remains to be noticed, in these publications, and we 
haye already extended this article so far, that we must postpone our 
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farther comments upon them. Indeed the spirited and manly reply 
of Colonel Picton, prefixed to the Evidence taken at Port of Spain,” 
and the very able pamphlet of Lieutenant-Colonel Draper, which 
(though some parts of it have subjected him to legal prosecutions), 
betrays the spirit of a soldier, the mind of a gentleman, and the ac- 
complishments of a scholar, refleéting’ equal credit on his head and 
heart, are entitled to particular notice. The more we investigate 
this transaction, the more we examine the circumstances connected 
with it, the more we refleét on its immediate and remote conse- 
quences, the more strongly are we convinced that Colonel Picton is a 
much-injured, and highly-persecuted man. We entered upon the 
inquiry with a mind perfeetly unprejudiced ; we had not exchanged a 
word with, we had never even seen, any one of the parties (Mr. 
Woodyear, who was then dead, alone excepted). The sentiments 
which we have delivered, as well as those which we may hereatter 
deliver, are the unbiassed result of deliberate conviction, tounded on 
the closest investigation, and the maturest refle€tion. We have not, 
we cannot have, any personal animosity against Mr. Fullarton ; if we 
had, we can assure hin, all incredible as the assertion may appear to him, 
that our sense of lionour would have made us abstain from the discussion 
of this question ; his threats of prosecution aud vengeance, therefore, we 
shall continue to treat with contempt. While we respect the laws of 
our country too much, to be guilty of any violation of them, we value 
the freedom of the press too highly to sacrifice it to the dread of per- 
sonal inconvenience. Its icentiousness we abhor, but its /iberty we 
will defend as firmly as we would the Du Penates of our country.— 
Dr. Johnson has somewhere defined a d:de/to be a satirical writing, 
intended not to reform, but to vex. Now, in writing on the Pic- 
tonian Prosecution, we have no intention to vex—but we have a most 
earnest wish to reform. A different definition has, indeed, been 
given, by an authority, certainly respectable, bur, as experience has 
proved, not infallible ; it has been said, that if in the discussion of 
the public conduct of a public character, the writer hurts his fee/ings, 
his production is a /ibe/, This, we boldly affirm, is mot the law of 
England. If it were, the press would be as much fettered here, as it 
is in France ; and it would be extreme folly, it would be adding in- 
sult to injury, to talk of its freedom. But, when such a dium has 
gone forth to the world, it ought to meet with the most public, and 
the most unqualified contradiction. It is a diffum fraught with the 
most mischicvous consequences ; it tends to secure impunity. to every 
a& of ministerial tyranny, or of ministerial imbecility, and it destroys 
the very basis on which the civil liberties of British subjedts. are 
founded. We have ever been the strenuous opposers of liberty in 
Opposition to law ; and we shall ever he found the dauntless champions 
of that liberty which the law secures, 


(To be continued), 
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A Reviw of ibe Condu& of the Prince of Wales in his wartous TransaAions 
qith Mr. Feffirys, during a Period of mare than Twenty Years: contain. 
ing a Detad of many Circumstances relative ta the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Mrs.. Fitzberbert, @e. ce. Ge. To which is added, A Leiter 
to Mrs. Fitzherberi upon the Influence of Example, Sc. Se. Se. By 
Nathaniel Jefferys, date M. P. for the City of Coventry. Sixth Edi. 
tion, with Additions. 8vo, Pr. 76. 3s. 6d. Published by the 
Author, 20, Pall Mall. 


IT is not without considerable reluétance that, in discharge of our 
duty to the public, we at length sit down to give some account of this, 
and of various other pamphlets relating to the same subject ; because, the 
very high respect which a sense of xllegiance to our Sovereign leads us to 
entertain for every branch of his Royal Family, renders -1t- extremely 
paintul to us to make any observations that may, even tn appearance, be 
mecompatible with that respect, or which may, in any degree, hurt the 
feelings of the Hiustrious Personages whose conduct muy have extorted 
them. But there are duties imposed on public writers, superior to the 
respect in question, which, it they feel not the resolution to discharge 
with firmness and honesty, they are unfit for their office, and ought to lay 
down the pen for ever, Thus, for instance, if cases were to occur, in 
which the religious and moral feelings of the public were to be openly 
outraged, would it not be the bounden duty of a public writer to repro- 
hate such conduct, by cvs mever observed ? Would a sycophant so ab. 
jet, a parasite so base, be found as to deny this self-cvident proposition, 
and to cdntend that vice and sin, when committed by the highest classes 
of socicty, should pass unnoticed, because any comment thereon might 
have the effect of injuring the parties in the eyes of the public, and, con- 
sequently, of loosening that cement which is necessary to keep the social 
fabric together? Such Janguage might, indeed, pass current in a land 
of slaves or of Infidels, but would incur universal abhorrence in any coun- 
try peopled with freemen and Christians. Lf then, as must be universally 
admitted, there may be cases which would make stience base, and for- 
bearance criminal, it follows of course, that the respect due to Llustrious 
Personages must be subject to certain modifications and exceptions, not oa 
the one hand to be hastily violated, and without good cause, but on the 
other hand not to command the sacrifice of superior and more sacred duties. 
Again, the man who holds the language of admonition, or even that of 
censure, to a Prince, must not, on that account alone, be regarded as hit 
encmy. On the coutrary, the courtier whose praises incessantly ring in 
his ear, who flatters his foibles, encourages his errors, and palliates 
his vices, may, with infinitely greater justice, and with much Tess 
danger of pronouncing an erroncous judgment, be consideted as his foe. 
Are a wish to reform, and efforts correspondent to that wish; sy mptoms 
of ewmity? or rather, is it not a signal proof of friendship and respect, to 
assume the ungrateful office of a monitor, without the hope, the prospect, 
or even the possibility of reward; and, in that character, to point out 
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the path of reformation, and to indicate the means by which the party 
addressed may becone the object of general affection, esteem, and reve- 
rence? We have deemed it expedient to premise thus much, in order to 
prevent the possibility of misconception as to our motives, in any remarks 
which we may be impeled to off r, either now, or hereafter, on any 
matter connected immediately or remotely with the present subject of dis. 
cussion. From Mr, Jefferys himself, and from most, if not all of the 
writers Who have undertaken to answer him, we shall probably be found 
to differ very essentially. 

Mr. Jefferys begins by informing his readers, that he was first honoured 
with the commands of the Prince of Wales in 1783, when he opened a 
shop in Piccadilly (he had before, we believe, kept a shop in the Strand), 
He was sent for by the Prince to Buckingham House, and the reception 
which he there experienced really seems to have turned his head, and to 
have deprived him of his judgment. 

« His Royal Highness received me with great kindness of manners, 
and so completely captivated me by his condescension, that, young and 
credulous as I then was, J imagined my firtune made by Lis smiles!” 

Here, in our opinion, is the true cause of all Mr. Jetferys’s subsequent 
mistakes, misconduét, and ruin. He conceived false hopes, without th: 
shadow of a foundation to-support them, and hence launched into specula 
tions which his capital did not warrant, and which his resources did not 
justify. The Prince behaved to him with a condescension, which, though 
the natural result of an accomplished mind, and of the most elegant man- 
ners, he did not expect; and from which, therefore, his folly, not his 
credulity, for certainly no faod was administered to that, drew inferences 
the most chimerical, and ihe most unjustifiable. In 1787 Mr. Jefferys 


appears to have monopolized, as a goldsmith and jeweller, the favour of 


the Prince ; Mr. Gray, a respectable tradesman, who had hitherto been 
honoured with a part of his Royal Highness’s custom, not finding it con- 
venient to increase the amount of his demand. From this moment Mr. 
Jefferys makes the strange confession, that he spent one half of his time, 
‘for several years, at Carlton Honse, neglected his other business, and 
despised the advice of friends, who had more experieace and pradence than 
himself, and supplied every article, however expensive, which the Prince 
ordered, 

Need we then wonder that a man, who could aét with such inconceir- 
able imprudence, who could thus neglect his business, waste his time in 
unnecessary attendance, and run in debt, with a moral certainty of not receiv - 
ing the money which he advanced for a considerable time, should be ruined ? 
and can we want any other cause for his ruin than what he here assigns ? 
If, indeed, previous to the fulfilment of his Royal Highness’s orders, he 
had, humbly and respectfully, submitted his inability to fulfil them, with- 
out subjecting himself to great personal risk and inconvenience, and the 
Prince had then persisted in his orders, or made some promise of payment, 
Mr, Jefferys might, perhaps, with some show of reason, lay his ruin at 
the Prince’s door. But, by his own statement, nothing of this kind ap. 
pears to have taken place; he stupidly supposed his fortune made by the 
Prince’s smile, and he aéted without the smallest regard to prudence, or 
the jeast attention to his own limited circumstances. 

All this, be it observed, happened previous to an evetit which occurred 
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in 1790, and on which Mr. Jefferys lays very great stress. At the be. 
ginning of that year the Prince condescended to ask, as a favour, of Mr. 
Jefferys, the loan of sixteen hundred pounds, for which sum a creditor 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s had threatened to arrest her. The Prince had offered 
to take the debt on himself, but the wary creditor rejeéted the offer, on 


the plea, “« thac Mrs. Firzherbert being @ woman of no ravk or considera. . 


tion in the eye of the law, as to persoual privilege, was amenable to an 
immediate process, which was not the case with his Royal Highness.’’ The 
Prince is represented, and probably with great truth, as having been ex. 
tremely anxious and uneasy on the business; and Mr, Jefferys paid the 
debt, apd presented his Royal Highness the next day with the receipt. 
The Prince, very naturally, expressed himself with great warmth upon the 
occasion, and even condescended av fas as to call on Mr. Jefferys the 
same day, with the Lady, to repeat his thanks for the ready compliance 
with his request. Mr. Jefferys tells us, that “from the mortified pride 
visible in the countenance ’’ of Mrs, Fitzherbert, he inferred that he 
should be indebted to her for the loss of the Prince’s favour, Whatever 
ground there might be for this inference, surely Mr, Jefferys had every 
reason to be satisfied with the condescension which his patron had dis. 
played—for it was, certainly, very great condescension in the Heir Appa- 
rent to the British Throne to accep, and much more to ask, a favour il 
one of his tradesmen; and a still greater condescension to visit that trades. 
man in order to return his thanks, Mr. Jefferys might well be flattered 
by an honour so unexpected, and so unusual; it was well calculated to gra- 
tify even the most inordinate vanity ; but his selfish feelings appear to 
have been always at work, for neither the honour nor the gratification of 
his vanity could satisfy him; he Loked forward to future support and assitt- 
ance in the event of misfortune! But, as Mr. Jefferys is loud ip his com. 
plaints against the Prince, respecting this transaction, the reader will na- 


turally suppose that his Royal Highness had not repaid the money which — 


he borrowed! Not so: the Prince engaged to pay it in three months, and 
he religiously fulfilled his engagement! rue, says Mr. Jefferys, he re- 
paid the debt, but not the odfigatix. With a man who so reasons, and 
who so feels, argument would be of noavail. We shall, therefore, merely 
state our surprize at the loud sompiaints and bitter reproaches which he 
allows himself to vent against the Prince, for not Jending him, or, in other 
and more proper words, tor not giving him an equal sum with that which 
he lent to his Royal Highness! The expectation was as modest as the re- 
proaches are decent, With the latter we shall not poliutc our pages, 

Mrs. F, it seems, afterwards dealt with Mr, Jefferys, and bought goods 
of him to the amount of 120], which, ‘‘ though owing for a very conside- 
rable length of time,’ he was afraid to apply for ; but at length convinced 
by a comversation with the Prince at Carlton House, on the subject of his 
approaching nuptials, that his apprehensions were groundless, he did apply 
for the amount of his bill, and was referred by Mrs, Fitzherbert (not very 
decently, we think) to his Royal Highness, who, with his wonted gene- 
rosity, paid it. We have said that the reference of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
at such a period, on the eve of the Prince’s marriage, and with an ample 
jncome of her own too, was not very decent, and, wearte persuaded, there 
is not a man or women in the kingdom, of any honour or virtue, who 
would nog concur with us, if we had censured this indelicate and wnleetns 
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conduét, in much stronger terms. The passage to which we have adverted, 
relating to the conversation between the Prince and his jeweller, is so cu. 
rious, that we shall transcribe it. 

«(J declare it as my firm belief, however subsequent events, which 
may truly be termed unfortunate for his Royal Highness and for the coun. 
try, may contradict the probability of my assertion, that no person ia 
the kingdom appeared to feel, and I believe at the time did feel, more 
sincere pleasure in the prospect of the proposed marriage, and the se. 
paration from Mrs. Fitzherbert, than his Royal Highness, I will not 
repeat the expressions of his Royal Highness upon this subje&, it is suffi- 
cient to say, thar what I heard was not of a nature to increase the respect 
L had for the chara@ter of that Lady ; but so far otherwise, as to remove 
from my mind every apprehension I had entertained, that his Royal High- 
ness would be displeased by an application to her for money ; I accord. 
ingly sent in my account, when I was told, I must apply to the Prince for 
the payment of it. I therefore informed his Royal Highness of what had 
passed, who direéted General Hulse to discharge the account,’’ 

Mr. Jcfferys then enters into the particulars of the jewels ordered for 
the Prince’s marriage, in respeét of which there appears to be nothing to 
blame in his conduct, nor, indeed, do we know that blame was ever im. 
puted to him. We were present at the trial in the Court of King’s Bench, 
when Mr. Jefferys brought his a¢tion against the Commissioners, and the 
verdict appeared to us to be perfectly just and proper, Ata subsequent 

riod the Prince again condescended to borrow money of his jeweller, 
420}. and he accuses his Royal Highness with a breach of promise, as he 
borrowed the money only for a few days, and did not repay it for upwards 
of ayear. The relative situation of the parties considered, we cannot 
but regard the explanation which Mr, Jefferys here enters into, ani the 
language which he adopts, as extrem?ly indecorous, to say no worse of 
it, Wedo not, indeed, wonder at the disgust which the Prince mani- 
fested at the conduét of a man who admits that, though no longer in busi- 
ness, and consequently having no excuse for obtruding himself on the 
notice of his Royal Highness, was perpetually putting himselfin his wav. 

In 1797, Mr. Jefferys states himself to be soembarrassed as to be und, 
the necessity of beginning the worid again; he accordingly took a house 
in Pall Mall, opened a jeweller’s shop, and once more applied to the Prince 
for his custom. After all that had passed, could he seriously expeét to ob- 
tain that custom? or, indeed, if he really conceived that the losses 
which, he says, he sustained by his connexion with the Prince, were the 
occasion of his distress, ought he to have wished for it? Most people, 
we suspeét, will answer these questions in the negative. He enters into 
a calcujation in order to shew that, in consequence of the deductions from 
his demand by the Commissioners, he sustained a loss of 16,8081. 1s, 6d. 
But he includes in his account a deduttion of 20 per cent. which he lost by 
the sale of the debentures; which cannot, properly, be taken into the 
estimate, as, had he kept them, the loss could not have been incurred, 
and they bore an interest of five per cent. It should be observed, how- 
ever, at the same time, that his necessities compelled him to sell them. 
Having stated his gositive loss at this sum, he makes his ‘xcéextal loss, ia 
conjunction with it, amount to thirty thousand pounds; but @s he enters 
into no explanation an this head, it is impossible to know what he means. 
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It is well known that Mr. Jefferys, during this period, became Mem. 
ber for Coventry, though he studiously avoids all reference to that event 
as contributing in any degree, to the ruin which he deplores; but the 
public cannot be ignorant that the acquisition of such a seat must have 
cost some thousands, though Mr Jeffery’s appeats, at the time, to have been 
in a state of insolvency, and consequently not to have had a farthing of 
his own. We should not have thought it necessary to allude to this cir. 
cumstance, if we had not observed in one of his letters to the Prince ‘(in 
January 1803), a reference to his conduct in the House of Commons, as 
affording him an additional claim to the support and prote¢tion of his Royal 
Highness; which he persisted in demanding, with equal pertinacity and 
want of feeling. For some time after this, having found all his solici- 
tations unavailing, he forbore to renew his suit. But in January 1806, 
he again wrote to the Prince to beg 400 guineas, to defray the expence 
of art cleing his son to an attorney. It 1s almost needless to add, that 
this letter produced no answer. The change of ministry, however, in. 
spiring Mr. Jefferys with fresh hopes, he once more became urgent in his 
solicitations for reward for the systematic support that he had given to 
the Opposition, the several years in which I had & seat in the House of 
Commons.’’ He wrote to the Prince of Wales, Lord Moira, Lord 
Frskine, and Mr. Fox. But the style of his letters was by no means 
calculated to produce the desired effet. Indeed, in most of his letters to 
the Prince, he gives his Royal Highness to understand, that he was the 
cause of his tuin, indire@tly reproaches him with obligations, and rather 
claims reward as a right than solicits it as a favour, In sHort, no man 
in fiis senses could expect that petitions so urged could be granted. The 
Prince would, indeed, have lost sight of his own dignity, had he conde- 
ssended to listen to so importunate and so indecorous a claimant. 

In his letter to Mr. Fox, he is guilty of a flagrant violation of 
truth, ** T hope you will excuse my reminding you of my unfortunate 
ituation, from the dreadfal sacrifice that has been made of my property 

nd reputation, by the oppressions of the late admixistraticn.’” The man who 
cansay this, and who can doast of having voted with Opposition upon ezv7 
question, and make that a ground for his claim to reward, is certainly 
entitled to very little credit; while the meanness of his supplication 1s 
truly disgusting, What oppression did Mr. Jefferys experience from the 
Alinieers ® The faww which authorized all the deduétions Bods his account, 
was the act of the Legislature, and not of the Givernment, Besides, before 
h: talks of oppressions, of losses, of ruin, &c. he ought fairly to state 
co the public {since he will make the public a party in his private con- 
corns) the amount of his capital, when first ¢mployed by the Prince, his 
anocal expences, the sum for which he failed, and how much in the 
pound he paid to his crediters. Without these accounts before them, 
he public cannot possibly decide, either on the cause of his ruin, or on 
the persons who have most reason for complaint. In his letter to Lord 
Frskine, he tries another scheme, and holds out the threat of publishing 
the statement now before us! Lord Erskine and Mr. Fox, as might na- 
surally be expected, returned him no answer 5 and his letter to the Prince 
was sent back unopened. 

Having concluded his statement of faéts, Mr. Jefferys subjoins his 
“ ob crvations,’’ in which he complains, with what reason, our readers 
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have alfeady scen, that the Prince refuses to do'ltim justice; while he is 
incurring ‘* enormous and unnecessary expences,’’ (of which no doubt 
Mr. Jeflerys must be a campetent judge!) ‘* at Brighton and Carlton 
House.’’. The alterations and additions at Brighton, he says, will ex- 
ceed ** very considerably one Aaxdred thousand pounds;'’ while those at 
Carlton House are ‘* beyond calculation.’?. .For our part, we never can 
grudge any money which his Royal. Highness. spends in a Prizce/y manner ; 
and we dare say, though we know nothing of the fact, that the expences 
bere alluded to,are not in any way derogatory to his rank and station, 
Mr. Jefferys concludes his observations with the following statement. 

«© The Prince of Wales receives at this. time, a larger income than at 
any former period of his establishment, and lives without the stare of that 
establishment ; which the latter grants of Parliament were intended to 
enable him to support, 

« Upon the application made by his Royal Highness to Parliament, 
for the arrears that accrued duriag the minority of his Royal Highness as 
Duke of Cornwall; it was stated, by Sir Thomas Manners Sutton (then 
Attorney.-General to the Prince), that his Royal Highness on/p wished jus- 
tice to be dane to him, that he might do justice to ethers; and to be enabled (by 
receiving the money to which he was so entitled) to resume the re-esta- 
blishment of his household, and to maintain that splendour so necessary 
tothe situation of the Heir-Apparent to the Throne, which he was ther 
deprived of, —60,ocol. per annum having been taken away by the Com- 
missioners, to pay his former debts, 

“ Government, with an extreme liberality to the Prince, though ther 
wesisted the claim to the Cornish arrears, consented (for the purpose ot 
supporting the establishment of the Prince in its accustomed splendour), 
to give up the sixty thousand pounds per annum, restoring his Royal 
Highness’s income to its original amount. 

* The Prince declines to revive the splendour of his establishment, 
notwithstanding this addition of income 60,c00l. professing, as a reason 
for his continuing to live in a state of privacy, that it is with the laud. 
able motive to be enabled to discharge the deficicncies which the Com. 
missioners for settling the debts of his Royal Highness had occasioneds 
This magnanimous declaration of the Prince was so flattering to his cre- 
ditors, who had suffered so much by the deductions of the Commissioners, 
and the delay in the payment of their several demands, that a meeting 
was attually held at the Thatched-House Tavern, and an address voted to 
the Prince, expressive of their approbation and thanks at the mode the 
Prince had adopted for relieving and doing them justice finally. 

“* As the Prince of Wales, however, in the discharge of this magnanr- 

mous duty, Was not quite in so greata hurry as the creditors, for the mo- 
ment of its performance, the intelligence of the intended address no sooner 
reached his Royal Highness’s ears, than Colonel M‘Mahon was dispasch- 
ed to say the Prince was so satisfied with their attachment as not to re- 
quire any address ;—but, as it was voted, it might be sent to Colonel 
M‘Mahon. 
_“ The Prince of Wales, though in the receipt of the money from the 
time I mentioned, has never paid a single shilling in diminution of the 
deficiencies he was so anxious to discharge, and in gratitade for which the 
“editors were so eager to address him.”’ 
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These facts speak for themselves ; and we shall not offer a single com. 
mand them. ' 

Having thus dismissed his own case, the author adds a few pages on 
** Her Rovat Hicuyess tas Princess of Wares and Mrs. Fitzher. 
bert’? We were not a little surprized at finding these two names thus 
strangely joined together; and Mr. Jefferys himself deems an apology 
necessary i so uniting them. . He says, that Mrs, Fitzherbert will deem 
him guilty of presumption for placing her name after that of the Princess, 
If so, she must have more impudence than any other woman in his Ma. 
jesty’s dominions ; but we hope, for the sake of decency, that Mr. Jef. 
ferys has libelled her; he, however, talks of ‘* precedence, which (to 
the surprize of many of the nobility of this country, and to the disgust of 
the people at large) she daily receives at the entertainments of the great.” 
‘This we cannot believe ;—for what pretensions has Mrs, Fitzherbert, the 
widow of a plain country gentleman, to claim precedence over any of our 
nobility ? In what charaéter, in what capacity, could she presume to claim 
precedence ?—If, indeed, she were so far to forget herself, exists there a 
nobleman, or his lady, so abjeét, so base, as to be capable of degrading 
his, or her, rank and chara¢ter, by allowing her to assert such a claim? 
We have a better opinion of our countrymen and countrywomen, than to 
give credit to so monstrous an assertion, It is not surely possible that 
she can build any claim to distinétion on any connexion which may sub- 
bist between her and the Illustrious Personage who has taken such an in. 
terest inher affairs. If she were to make sach an attempt, the only ef- 
tet of it, we should suppose, would be to banish her trom the socicty 
of a!l the virtuous and modest part of her own sex, and from that of all 
the respectable, and honourable of the other sex. But it cannot be, we 
will not believe it. Mr. Jefferys’s motive for introducing the name of 
the Patncess oF Wares in his pamphlet, is to express his gratitude 
for the condescension which her Royal Highness has shewn |)'m. The 
inotive is certainly a laudable motive, and what he says of the virtues of 
this IlustriousPersonage, and of the general sympathy which she excites, 
ts no more than truth; and such truth as we constagtly hear whenever 
ber Royal Highness’s name is mentioned. 

In sp-aking of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mr. Jefferys alludes to the report of 
her marriage, for the sind time, some years ago, which, from a subse- 
quent event, he concludes could never have taken place. Mr. Horne 
‘Looke, we remember, published a pamphlet at the time, in justification 
of that reported marriage; and we have not forgotten the difference, 
which an allusion to this tact, in the House of Commons, produced be- 
mween the late Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan—the former of whom retired in 
dudgeon to Barth, We, too, have heard a great deal about that event in 
private; bot whether any ceremony was or was not performed, matters 
not. Lhe laws ot this country had previously pronounced it tobe illegal ; 
and, therefore any woman, who could place herself in such a situation, 
could be regarded in no other light than as living in 2 state of whoredom. 
We have, indeed, talked with very sensible Romish priests on the sub- 
ject, who have declared, without hesitation, that such a marraage could 
not possibly be considered as a marriage, by their church. But when 


we voosider the dreadful penalty which the law has pronounced on ore of 


the parties, in such a ceremony, no less than the absolute forfeiture of alt 
right 
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fight to succec 1 to that inheritance to which he was born, and which 
must constitute the chief pride and boast of his life, we are compelled 
to withhold our beltet from those who assert that h a ceremony wae 
gduaily performed ; and to vive implicit credit to Mr. Fox, who, no 
doubt, upon the best authoriry, contradicted the assertion; though it 
as pretty clearly understood, that he had himse'f been contradi&ted by 
gne of those bosom friends, who are ever ready to flatter and to encourage 
every bad pr ypensity of their superiors. 

We had written thus far, betore we perused the Letter to Mrs. Fitz. 
herbert, which is annexed to the pamphlet before us. On reading it, we 
find the facts about presumption and precedence, &c. which we thoughe 
incredible, re-stated, and re-asseried with circumstances that absolutely 
shake our opinion. Not a word, however, not a syllable, of what we 
have said on the subj <t, do we feel tle smailest disposition to retract, 
If Mr. Jefferys be correct in his starement, no words which the language 
ean supply, will sutlice to express either oar abhorrence of that vain, pre- 


sumptuous, mischievous old woman, who has not the smallest excuse for 
her conduct—she is no longer in the hey-day of her blood—she was in 


easy circumstances—neither youth nor necessity furnished her witha patli- 
ative for any errors or vices which she might commit; or our ¢ ntempt 
of such of the nobility as could so degrade themselves. Mrs, Fitzher. 
bert has no claim to respect ; let her not think that she can derive a bor. 
rowed lustre, from the illustrious personage who supports her. ‘lo Aim, 
indeed, all respect and deference are dne; but they are due to him fer. 
snally—they extend, not to any one whom he may chuse to take under 
his protection, Forbearance to her, appearng in the light in which she 
here appears, would be injustice, would be insult to the virtuous and mo. 
ral part of the community. We have censured Mr. Jefferys with free. 
dom, where we have thought him deserving of censure ; and we will, 
with equal freedom, and with much greater pleasure, praise him where he 
appears to us to deserve praise, and certainly it does appear to us that he is 
entitled to very high commendation for the composition of the Letter in 
question, provided alwavs, that he be correct in his fvéém If that be 
50, we heartily concur with ‘im in every thing which he has said in it 
tespecting Mrs, Fitzherbert. Having said this, we shall close oar re. 
view of his ‘* Review,’’ by laying the Leiter before our readers. 

A Letter addrissed to Mri. Fitzherb. rly upon th Lfiue uCe of Exam, le, 

Se. Fe, bFc. 
6¢ ¢ Hail !——Thou shalt be ***** hereafter. 
SHAKESPEARE,’ 
“Gop rorsip!!!! 

* Mapam.—You are, I ‘understand, much offended at the freedom 
with which I have mentioned your name in the appeal I have made to the 
public, and I am informed that I have hurt your feclings; if, Madam, to 
hurt your feelings should lead to an alteration of your conduct, and induce 
you to consult the feelings of others, then should I have reason to rejoice 
that I have been instrumental in producing a most desirable effect. 

* Has (do you think) that Illustrious Personage, the Princess of Wales, 
ho feelings ? What must be the sensations of mind in that truly-unfortu. 
hate Lady, to witness, for years together, the attention which is due toe 
her, paid to you, and to hear of your feelings ? 

‘“ You are displeased, I am informed, at my having mentioned the pre- 
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cedenee given to you at the assemblies of the great. Can vow deny thar 
you do receive the precedence, which, appertaining only to hereditary 
rank; you, as a conunoner, can have no pretensions to? ; 

« Do yon not sit above your superiors ? Js not a marked attention 
paid to you asthe fiend of the Prince of Wales? Has it not occurr d, 
and frequently too, at entertainments where vou have been in the 
pany of his Royal Highne:s, thar a circle has been formed round 
milar to the circle in the Oacen's drawing-room ! ! !—-I know thar such at. 
tentions hat c beer pant tO v¢ , and ] could name: the places where. } fn { 
you complatio that | have offended you by sa ying, that such precedence is 
a matter of surprize to many ot the nobility, and of great disgust to the 
people at Iorye—is it possible to be otherwise ? 

*€ What opinion must the public entertain of your understanding (to 


COM. 


7; 


say nothing more), to see you accept and appear to be gratified with an 
attention that you not oly have no pretcnsions to, but which every body, 
except yourself, sees is paid to you from necessity, with disgust and Kn. 
tempt by meny, with ridicole by others, and with real respect by none? 

“ Have the at cient nol.itss 9 thi n, de you SUPpdse, no feelings of un. 
éasiness at the affront thus offered them? = And ere the people at large, do 
you imagize, divested of all feclings wpon such occasions ? 

*€ It is now many years since you were first upon a footing of intimacy 
with the Prince of Wales. A house ot creat expence was taken for you 
in Pall Mall, « ommunicat'ng privat ly with Carlton House ; and the house 
adjoining the Pavilion at brighton, all then tohabited by Mr. Weltje 
(house-stew ard to his Roy al Highnes: ), was appropriated fo your use, W ith 
an establishment upon a scale of magn ficence {infinitely beyond the limits 
of your original income) at the charge of the public, and, consequently, 
to the Joss of the just creditors ot the Prince of Wales, who can only be 
considered a trustee tor the proper disposal of the income ailowed him by 
the country for the support of his dignity, ‘The world, therefore, con. 
siders, and the Prince's creditors tecl, that vou have been, and are still— 
living at the public charge. Have the public then, in your opinion, no 
feelings? ‘They have :—and they can be no other than feelings of ex. 
rREME DISGUST. 

“ When the Prince of Wales was married to the Princess, it was agreed 
that you should retire trom that winacy of frie vdthip you had so long en. 
yoyed, and your houses in Pall Mail and at Brighton were given up ace 
cordingly. 

‘© However creditable (prospectively) to your charater, that you did 
retire to the villa purchased for you at Castle Bear, vet, viewed in a 
retrospective light, the necessity of such a retreat (accompanied as it was by 
a pension of several thousands per annum, payable quarterly at an eminent 
banker's, and a retention of the very valuable jewels, plate, &c. &c. 
given to you by the Prince), did not, in the opinion of the world, add 
much good fame to your reputation, 

*€ Had you continued in the retirement expected of you, the world 
would probably never have disturbed you in the enjoyment of your great 
possessions, by any reflections upon the mode of their acquisition ; but 
not long after the Prince of Wales was married, his Royal Highness dis- 
continued to live with the Princess, and returned to your society, in which 
he was cagerly received!!! 

«© ¢O shame, where is thy blush!’ 
se On 
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« On this unexpeGted renewal of intimacy, am establishment, upon a 
still larger scale, was formed for you; a noble house in Park-lane, most 
magnificently firted up, and superbly furnished ; a ia ‘ve retinue of ser. 
vants ; carriages of various dec TIptions ; a new pa ‘illon, built for your 
separa residence, at Brighton ; and the Prince more frequently in your 
society than ever. 

ss When, Madam, your friends pretend that your feelings are hurt, let 
me ask you (and them) if you think the people of moral character in this 
country have no teclings ? J am sure they must relinquish all claim to 
any, if they could view, with indifference, such a departure from decency 
as this conduét exhibits in vou; and not see, with anxiety and fear for 
the future, the probable result of such a dreadful infatuation—not less 
dangerous to the future interest of this country, than any that was ever 
experienced at the profligate Court of Versailles, proved to France. 

“ Let no more be said, then, of » #r feelings, but consider the porc- 
NANT FEELINGS of the much.to-be. pitied Princess of Wales. Consider 
the INDIGNANT FEELINGS of the ancient Nobility of the country, in. 
sulted by the precedence you enjoy . 

€ Consider the piscusiep reentnes of the public (while suffering 
under the weight of taxes) upon seeing so lirge a proportion of the fruits 
of their industry so unworthily bestowed upow you, 

‘ Consider the ourRAGED FEELINGS Of the moral class of socicty, 
who, to their praise, attach importance to the influence derived from 
example. 

‘« Give but a due consideration, Madam, to the feelings of the differ. 
ent classes of society alluded to, and they cannot fail of promoting that 
change in the disposition of your mind, which will relieve you from the 
paintul feelings of which your friends insinuate that you complain, and 
secure you from the farther contempt of the world. 

“6 [ charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels. SHAKESPEARE,’ 
‘© ] am, Madam, your obedient servant, 
Pail Mall, Fuly 5, 1806. Natu. JEFFERYS,’’ 





A Letter to Nathaniel fe# rvs, Lite Galdim-ih and Jeweller to Fis Roval 
Highn ss the Prince of Wi ales, late Member of P. yl iment jor the City of 
Coventry, on the Subjea of his extraordixa ry Pamphlet, entitled ** A Re. 
wiew of the Condu of His R yal Highness the Prue of Wales, Se. Be, 
Se." With an Examination inta ( of J the Mites of his Publication, 


and if; p abu Al, Cons GUuceuces Svo. Pp » of 5 e 2s. Mawman. 1806. 


IN a brief “ Advertisement ’’ prefixed to this Letter, the author 
declares that he has taken up ‘the gauntlet in the cause of TRUTH ;”” 
we must therefore conciude that he stands by this pledge, bound like a 
Witness to *€ speak the truth, she whole truch, and novhing but the truth ;”” 
and it is by this criterion that we shall briefly investigate the merits of 
his produ€tion, With the following remarks it is impossible for any friend 
of his country not fully to agree. 

“* The same laws in this country happily bind the peasant and the 
Prince, and the public mind, early taught to reverence such a blessing, 
looks with an uninfluenced eye on the assertions of the powerful, and with 
4n unprejudiced one on the statements of the weak, Another of oug 
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greatest blessings, that stable bulwark of our freedom, the liberty of the 
press, dispenses its advantages equally to all who chuse to partake of it— 
public investigation aud discussion is (are) provoked ; the beggar may 
commeng on the public atts of his ace ; norcan oppression tyrannize 
over the individual who uses the (qu. war ? prerogative. 

Thank heaven ! f at as true that the laws of this country are equally 
binding.on the; Prince and the peasant ; and that the freedom of the press 
yet remains such as to allow any individual to censure, with egual free- 
‘dom, any violation of the laws by the Prince or by the peasant. Havin 
made this admission, the author wws¢ allow, that the jaws of religion and 
morals are equally binding with those of the country. No Christian will 
presume to deny this ; or even to deny, that were it possible for any set 
of men to make laws in contradiétion to those of God, it woald be the 
bounden duty of every Christian to disobey such laws, and to express his 
abhorrence of them. 

The author then proceeds to charge Mr. Jef erys with a design to ‘* poi. 
son the minds of the people,’ ,’ and to excite hatred against the Prince of 
Wales ; and he tells him, that 4e is “ unprincipled who would sew in the 
minds of the subject seeds of dissatisfaction and discontent.’’ We will 
here put a case to this cazwis, in order to prove that such a general inte. 
rence is direéily at variance with bis own premises. If the Heir A wpa. 
remt were so tar to forget his duty as to be guilty of a gross breach of the 
laws, either of God or of his Count ry, would any «man, who wsed the 
liberty of the press, ** that stable bulwark of our freedom,’’ in order to 
censure such a violation, and to demonstrate the dangerous consequences 
of it, deserve to be stigmatized as ‘‘ unpritcipled,’? because the justice 
and force of his observattons were such as to carry conviction to the minds 
of his readers, and had, therefore, « semdency to render the people dissatis. 
fied and discontented with the object of his censure ? Again, let us ask 
this writer, whether any exposure of the misconduct of the great, how- 
evet called for by a regard for religious and moral principles, or by a 
sense of danger to the Countr ry would not, cf necessity, have the effect 
of producing such dissatisfaction and discontent ? Certainly it would ; 
and if on that account it should be avoided, what becomes of this boasted 
liberty of the press—this ‘ bulwark of our freedom?’’? While, then, 
he professes a sacred respect for freedom, he is, unintentionally we hope, 
the advocate of slavery. Mr. jefierys’s cxguments may be weak, and his 
motives may be bad {and our readers have aiready seen that we have spared 
neither the one ner the ether), but he is net to he reprobated merely éc- 
caxse he may have rendered a past of the public dissatistied with the Per- 
sonage whom he attacks. If, as this author says, he has advanced 
© prmshs misrepresented, statements inaccurate, and assertions wnsnbstantiated,”’ 
Jet him be reprobated ior so doing ; but not for doing that which every 
Briton has a right to do, and whieh, jn many cases, it may be his duty 
to do—whatever parasites may say to the contrary. 

Phe observations which we have ourselves made on Mr. Jefferys’s Ad- 
dress renders it unnecessary to quote much from this Letter. What, 
however, our author says respecting the loss which Mr. Jefferys asserts he 
sustained on his.debentures, 1s too just net to be noticed. We must first 
pean however, that he seems to us to labour under a mistake respe¢t- 

g the deduction of ten per cent. from the debts due by the Prince ; for, 
ne be we have misunderstood the business, Mr. Jefferys was offered de- 


bentures 
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: bentares for the ecole of the sum allowed him by the verdict of the Jory, 
bearing three per cent. interest; and it was left to him either to take such 
, debentures, or to deduct ten per cent. from the amount of his demand, 
and take debentures bearing Ave per cont. interest. If we be right in our 

conception, the author is mistaken in his supposition that the deduction 
' arose from the insufficiency of the sum vored by Parliament. 


. «© You state, Sir, that you was paid in debentures, which sold at an 
| average discount of twenty per cent. loss, and you make your caleylations 
according!ys You must have been very unfortunate in the sale of your 
debentures indeed ; for I have been informed by some of the creditors of 
his Royal Highness, of equal respectability with yourself, thet they have 
pot lost a farthing by them; the interest on them has been regularly 
paid, as well as the debentures as they became due. How comes it thea 
that you should have a¢ted so unwarily? or, may I be allowed to conceive 
that the sum stated in your account, is what you might have Jost; or, 
mast I be compelled to eredit, which | searcely can, that you actually did 
Jose twenty per cent. on yowr debentures? About that time there were 
some people, like yourself now, anxious to circulate reports, tending to 
injure the credit and chara¢ter of the Prince of Wales, and such in the 
City as wanted to purchase these debentures, were very a¢tive in the pro. 
mulgation of the fabrications. As the debentures were brought into mar. 
ket, like any thing else on the Stock Exchange, they bore a value im pro. 
rtion to the circumstances, as they were favourable or unfavourable on 
the day of sale ; but how you, Sir, who had such an exalted opinion of 
his Royal Highness, who was so daily subject to his ** constant and ema 
couraging approbation,’’ should have ceded yoor dxowledge to the eft. 
mo(ujr of the dears, and parted with yours at the greatest possible loss 
of 20 per cent. while other more humble creditors, who knew less, 
but acted wiser, lost nothing, I am utterly ata loss to imagine.”’ 

The author then truly observes, that when the Commissioners had been 
appointed by Parliament for settling the Prince’s debts, the business was 
entirely taken out of the hands of his Royal Highness, and therefore Mr. 
Jefferys could have no jast ground of complaint against him, Certainly 
this argument would be conclusive, but for one circumstance stated by 

| Mr. Jefferys, and which this writer studiously forbears to notice. We 
mean the kind of voluntary engagement contracted by the Prince, to make 
good all deficiencies occasioned by the mode of payment adopted by the 
Commissioners ; and his consequent refusal to resume that establishment 
which became his station, aid for enabling him to resume which, the 
additional income had expressly been voted by Parliament. How the pro. 
posed advocate for ¢rat/ could avoid the diseassion of this (not svesseatial J 
part of the question, it will become him to explain to the public. 

The Letter-writer next enters mto an investigation of Mr. Jefferys’s 
own statement of his losses, and proves that, if he had kept his debentures 
for one year, he would have received, instead of 43,2201. 17s. 2d. the 
sum of 56,7271. 7s. Sd. consequently, that he improvidently sqaandered 
no less a sum than 13,5061. ros. 6d. ; and that his loss, therefore, in. 
stead of being, as stated by himself, 16,308). 13. 6d, would have been 
only 3,30r1. 11s. 

** And now, Sir, after this, how will you ever account to the public 
for having paid two shillings and three-pence in the pound only, failing for 
thirty-three thousand pounds, more — when you have acknowledged to 
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have received, by your own statement, no less a sum than sixty-cigh 
thousand two hundred and twenty pounds, eighteen shillings nett?’ 

This is a question which Mr. Jefferys, we suspect, will find some diff, 
culty in answering ; it is, however, a fair and proper question, since Mr, 
Jefferys has chosen to make the public a@ party in his private concerns ; jr 
arises immediately, and naturally, out of his own statement. But of 4 
very different description are some scandalous anecdotes which follow, 
and which no man ought to state, without proof, or, at least, without 
giving them the san¢tion of his name. In these Mr. Jefferys is charged 
with receiving from some school-boys 120]. for a picce of plate, for which 
he sent them one worth only 3ol: ; with purchasing a house, when in a 
state of insolvency, and paying for it with drafts which were never ho. 
noured ; and with requesting from a nobleman, who‘had ordered a service 
of plate of him, an advance of 28 ol. to enable him to purchase the 
silver ; and, after receiving the money, with sending only one-third of 
the order, and keeping the whole of the sum advanced. These are charges 
of a very serious nature, which should not be advanced without being sub. 
Stantiated. If we mistake not, Mr, Jefferys gavethem a flat contradic. 
tion in the papers when they were first published ; and if the author has 
not been able to prove the truth of rhese assertions, how can he expect 
credit for any others? We cannot, however, but admit the justice of 
his remarks upon the frequent applications of Mr. Jefferys to the Prince 
for assistance; for it is perfectiy evident, that had the Prince, even in 
the present year, given Mr. Jefferys any lucrative situation, all his un, 
easiness respecting his character would have instantly ceased, and his 
pamphlet would never have been published ; as the author tells him, ‘* had 
you obtained a place, you were content to sit quiet under that weight of 
obloquy, which failing, you complain of; you would have wisely com. 
promised your chavatter for the perquisites of office, and resigned the 
bubble reputation for the substantial enjoyment of ‘ the doaves and fishes.’ ” 

Adverting to the close of Mr. Jefferys’s Review, this author says, 
§* in the same page, and with cqual presumption, you have slandered Mts. 
Fitzherbert, and dared to /ibe/ the Princess of Wales by your commenda- 
tion. Such praise is an insulti—such testimony a degradation.’’ This is any 
thing but the language of truvh/ To slander is to belie; and, when an 
anonymous writer accuses a man of /yivg, it behoves him to prove the 
truth of his assertion, for which something more than his ipse dixit is 
necessary. It was his duty to shew in what Mr, Jefferys had slandered 
Mrs, Fitzherbert ; what facts respecting her he had mistated ; what cir- 
cumstances he had falsified. But no, this zealous, this candid, this con- 
sistent advocate of rRUTH, only pleads her cause where his own partial 
purpose is to be answered by it, bat deserts her the moment he finds her 
adverse to that purpose. On this most interesting part of Mr. Jefferys’s 
publication, he observes, **] think I cannot say too little ;*’ whence the 
public will, no doubt, infer with os, that he could not confate Mr. 
Jefferys’s statement, and not having the courage or the honesty to speak 
truth on the subjeét, he chose to be silent. He ought to ions 
known, however, that argumevt and abuse are not synonimous terms; 
and that when a man accuses another of s/ander, he ought not to become a 
slanderer himself. How the praise of any one can bea degradation to the 


character of the Parncess oF Wates, it will require ‘rather more inge- _ 
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quity to explain, than this writer possesses, Instead of having proved 
that Mr. Jefferys has dibedled the Privcess, 1t 18 pretty evident to us that 
he has himself Aibelled the Prince. He says, ** trom the feeling bosom of 
that Prmce whom you have so-wantonly sought to injure, you can expect 
no forgiveness.’ Is not this advocate aware that there is a passage in, a 
certain prayer, which, we hope, is as weil known in the Palace {we are 
sure it is at St. James’s) as in the cottage, to the Prince as to the pea- 
sant; relating to this same subject of forgrvevess—** Forgive us our tres. 
passes, as (in the same manner as) we forgive others who have trespassed 

inst us?”’? It is as needless to observe that no man who can refuse 
forgiveness to another, can cxpedt forgiveness hamself ; as it is, to remark 
that the forgiveness of injuries is most strongly enforced by the Holy 
Founder of our religion himself. it remained, however, for this writer 
todiscover, that an uyfirgiving semper was compatible with a feeling bosom. 
Surely, then, we may retort his own words upon him, and say with great 
truth,—** Such praise is an msult,”’—And again, to use his concluding 
words, with very litcle alteration, we s2y to him, ‘* now tern to the 
lost page but one of your publication—sead it—read it again, Sir; turn to 
the first, read that also, “‘ go forth ereét,’’ and endeavour to find one 
honest man acquainted with your pamphlet, who will allow you to be 
the champion of ¢rath, , 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ee 
TO WILLIAM FULLARTON, ESQ. F.R.S. 


STR, 


SENSIBLE as I am of my presumption, in having undertaken the 
ofice of doing justice to your fame, yet I stand pledged to the task, and 
cannot now recede, though already I feel my faculties overpowered by the 
blaze of your virtues, as the waxen pinions of Icarus melted whcn he 
soared too near the sun. Your goodness will, therefore, I trusty pardon 
the imperfections of my performance ; and ascribe them to want of talent, 
not to want of zeal. 

So many of your high qualities have already been blazoned by abler 
pens than mine, that with whatever trait of your charatter I atrempt to 
commence my panegyric, I find myself anticipated ; and that the origina- 
lity of the writer must be lost in the dulness of the compiler, unless, like 
some authors, I should consider my hero as secondary to myself, and sa- 
crifice your renown to my own vanity. 

Shall I speak of your military exploits ; of the rapidity withwhich you rose 
in little more than three years trom your first becoming a soldier, to the rank 
of Commander i Chiet of the Southern Army in India *? How you cross- 
ed unfordable ‘rivers, passed jungles until then considered impassable, 
stormed fort after fort tull of grain and treasure; reduced all the rebellious 





p 
* Colonel Fullarton’s Statement, &c. respeting the affairs of Trinidad, 
Vide Letter to Secretary at War, in Appendix, Pp. 84 to 88, 
O4 Poly gars 
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Polygars to obedience, and would have pursued your victorious career 
against Tippoo Sultaun himself, but for counter orders! Here, like Cxsar, 
you have been your own historian; ard, not without good reason, for 
excepting from al! these achievements, the compliment paid to your spirit 
and activity in pushing into Daramporé, I believe that you might say 
with Captain Bluff in the Old Bachelor, ** would you thinkit*! — in_all 
this time, as I hope for a truncheon,, that rascally Gazette writer never 
so much as once mentioned me. Not once by the wars! look no more 
notice, than as if Noll Bluif had not been in the land of the living.”’ 
If I advert to that inviolable adherence to truth, which is the distin. 
wishing characteristic of every honourable mind, a cloud of witnesses of 
Righ rank and respectability have already given you, on that head, the 
most unequivocal testimony. Sir Samuel Hood, K. B. in his letter to 
Earl Camden, declares that your episthe, as far as it respects him, * is 
false almost in every paget.’’ Brigadier General Maitiand, in answer 
to your assertion, that he obtained th: Goverament of Trinidad for Co. 
Jonel Piéton, declares that ‘* he was nor inde dted for that appoinunent 
to any interest which he made with Sir Ralph Abescromby, for that he 
made none to that end {.*’ Coionel Draper states, ** that you have not 
only misrepresented facts, but have adduced such ill-founded assertions as 
must subject you to the heavy charge of a breach of veracity §.’’ oes 
Mosheim, declares your statement respecting the expedition to the Spanish 
Main, io which he commanded the land forces, to be ‘* a most base and 
malicious falshood ||.”"_ Captain Dickson ot the Royal Navy, says, that 
an extract from it, ‘* is notoriously false € ; and Capiain Champain, says, 
‘¢ that every atom of what you have asserted respecting the Navy, in 
their expedition to the Spanish Main, is perfe@tly false **.°? Nay, even 
the dead speak your praises; for General Grinfield’s Letters to Lord Ho- 
bart, Colonel Picton, and the Commander in Chief ++, contradict the sen- 
timents which you thought proper to put into his mouth tf. 
Your regard to the public good, and to the welfare of that colony in 
rticular, in whose government you had a share, is established by the 
voice of his Majesty’s Council of Trinidad, and of General Hislop, the 
resent Governor: the former, voted the pamphiet which you wroie, and 
Stesemichited there, to be ‘* an attempt to interrupt the peace and tran- 
quillity of the Colony, and a libel meant to throw reflections upon the 
present Government, and the Members of his Majesty’s Council, and to 
sow discord, disunion, and distrust among them;” all which the Go. 
vernor echoes in his answer to their address, conveying the foregoing 
resolution, which, he says, ** cannot fail to stand recorded on a basis 
the most impartial, and must convince the world of the pure and honour- 


— 





—_— 


* Colonel Fullarton’s Statement, vide notes of proceedings in command 
of forces South of the Coleroon, in Appendix, Pp. 89 to 94. 
Letter to Lord Hobart by Colonel Picton, p. 66. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, p. 62. § Ditto, ditto, ditto, p. 27. 
Colonel Draper’s Address, Appendix, p. 43. 
@ Ditto, ditto, ditto, p. 45. ** Ditto, ditto, ditto, p, 48. 
++ Letter to Lord Hobart by Colonel Piéton, Pp. 16 t0 23. 
$t Colonel Fullarton’s Statement, (note) p, 11, 
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able motives that had aétuated them, in the steps they had deemed it 
necessary to adopt, to refute unimerited calumnies *.’’ 

Your candour and ingenuousness, are displayed in the correspondence 
with the Baron de Montalambert, one of whose letters you printed +, while 
the others were suppressed ; thus contriving to convey a mmnanihe by the 
part, diretly opposite to that which would have been conveyed by the 
whole ft. 

To prove your love of justice, shall I call the Reverend Father Josef 
Maria Angeles, who, to support your prosecution against Colonel Pic. 
ton, not only fabricated a register of haptism, and swore to its authen. 
ticity, but almost suffered martyrdom in the cause; having since, at the 

uest of his superiors in the church, been prosecuted, convicted, and 
degraded from his sacerdotal funGions, for these offences § ? Or shall I 
appeal to that blessed innocent your interesting protegée, Miss Louisa 
Calderon; who to promote the same good cause, left her native country, 
and the little suspicions upon whose character of prostitution, theft, and 
perjury ||, will doubtless soon be washed away, since you are said to have 
introduced her into the society of your family and friends {, ne doubt, 
with the laudable intention of reforming her morals by the force of good 
example. 

Toestablish your boundless gencrosity, and unexampled munificence, 
shall I seud to Newgate, or to which of the other jails of the metropolis 
shall I send, for your trusty and well beloved agents, Mr. Minchin, 
learned in the law, and F. P. Mac Callum, author of ‘‘ Travels in Tri. 
nidad ;’’ or is the latter of these worthies still at large? Ifit be thought, 
that your permitting such men, after such services, to be exposed for a 
moment to such a situation, may derogate from your claim to these noble 
qualities, let me proclaim in your vindication, that your liberality, 
vaulting above individual! objects, and petty charities, soars to the sub. 
limer height of relieving the wants of an army **, Oh, that all our 
commanders were attuated by such patriotic principles! ** an army 
enabled to aét by private advances, when the public treasury was desti. 
tute ++: exalted magnanimity, worthy the eulogium of Sir John Cox 
Hippisiey ! But as you have modestly attributed this important service, 
to your being fortunately conjoined with men, ‘* able, zealous, and 
united in the public cause,’’ 1 shall not break in upon the unity of my 
design, by dwelling upon deeds, however meritorious in themselves, of 
which you cannot claim the undivided honour, Befoie 1 quit this topic, 
let me, however, notice the injustice done to such rare desert. The 





* Colonel Draper’s Address, Appendix, p. 42 and 43. 

+ Colonel Fullarton’s Statement, p. 177. 

} Letter to Lord Hobart, p. 44—59. 

§ Evidence under Mandamus, p. 43—56, and Appendix, p, 136— 
139. 

|| Ditto, ditto, p, 7y] » 76—80, 81, 82, 84, 99, 129. 

@ Colonel Draper’s Address, p. 184. 

** Colonel Fullarton’s Statement, Appendix, p. 86. 

tt Ditto, ditto, ditto, Testimonies, p. 44.—N.B. Sir John was 
paymaster of this army. 
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Madras Government made a representation to the Supreme Government, 
stating that a shameful discount, of from 20 to 50 per cent. had beew 
exacted, by certain agents, from the pay of the soldiers in the army 


- under your command. The Governor General, in his answer, lamented 


the circumstance, and direéted that on ary similar occasions, measures 
should be adopted to prevent such disgraceful proceedings ! ! At howe 
the Directors & objected to your accounts, which were at length submited 
to referces, by whose award your charges, however just avd reasonable, 
were most unconscionably muléted. 

The records of the East India Company esiablish your claim to that 
sublimest of virtues, forgiveness of our enemies. When you had Jed your 
army against the rebellious Polygar Chiefs, you overcame them not more 


by valour than by kindness, and so far from receivi: ng presents, as some 


of your predecessors in command are suspetied to have done*, actually 
advanced‘ them large sums of money, out of your own private pure. 
Your goodness, however, unfortunately tailed of pieducing the desired 
efie& ; and was abused by those incorrigible rascals the ; Rajah Catabo-. 
minaigue of Pundalumcourchy, and the Kajah of Shevigherry, who nei- 
ther paid their joint bond to you, nor did both of them pr serve their faith 
with the East India Company. On your applying to the Court of Direc. 
tors for payment of this bond, they refused to discharge the debt, and 
keft your virtue to be its own rew ard, 

To which ever of your qu" lities I turn my mind, such ample justice 
has already been done you, that 1 might throw down my pen in despair 
of being able to give to truth the grace of nevelty, but for the opportu. 
nity of relating an anecdote, which, I flatter my self, will illustrate one 
trait in your character, not hitherto touched upon. In the year 1803, Mr. 
Marryat, a merchant in this city, wrote to Lord Hobatr, then Secretary 
of State for the Colonial De partment, complai ning that you, as acting 
Commissioner in Trinidad, had unjustifiably refused to enforce a decree, 
pronounced in his favour by the proper judge of that island, against Mr. 
‘Thomas Smith, a planter there; ‘whom he described as a man of blasted 
character, formerly dismissed the Commissary ’s Office in Martinique for 
peculation, and afterwards appointed by you to be one of your Aids-de- 
Camp, and Captain Commandant of the quarter of Naparime +. Lord 





*® The * Whitehall Evening Post,’’ of ** June 8th, 17 739” respecting 
the debate in the House of Commons on the preceding avenblt, has the 
following passage: ‘* Lhe clause preventing any civil or military officer 
from receiving any present or gift from any of the Indian Princes, was 
taken into consideration, Lord Clive observed, that such restriétions 
would produce great inconvenience ; particularly, when a town was be- 
sieged, that the army would always wish to take it by storm, instead of 
capitulation, for the sake ot the plunder, He dwelt much on the necessity 
of leaving a discretionary power in the Governor and Council, to allow 
presents to be received by Commanders of armies. The Committee did 
not seem to approve of his Lordship’s advice, but readily accounted for 
his entertaining that opinion.”’ 

+ Colonel Fallaston’ 's TENCE, p- 140 and 142. 
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Hobart, for rensons best known to himself, took no notice to the com. 

lainant, of this representation, but it seems he transmitted a copy of the 
Deitee to you, which, with another, purporting to be your answer to Lord 
Hobart (for none was sent to the party supposing himself, aggrieved), 
you printed in your pamphlet respecting the affairs of Trinidad *, In 
this letter of your’s, a hint to Mr. Smith is introduced,, to caJl Mr. 
Marryat to account for the liberties which he had taken with that gen. 
tleman’s chara¢ter ; and an intimation of your intending to Sedaécine Wir. 
M. for what you were pleased to term his injurious and libellous asser- 
tions against yourself. Mr. Smith probably thought, that as you styled 
yourself Colonel, there would have been more propriety in your recom- 
mending the prosecution to him, and reserving the other alternative to 
yourself, so declined the invitation which you had so courteously held 
out to him; and either the Counsel whom you consulted gave his advice, 
that what had been represented concerning you to Lord Hobart, was no 
libel, or you were aware that it was not libellous, without taking any 
advice on the subject. Mr. Marryat had stated Mr. Smith's flagrant 
conduct to Lord Hobart, merely as forming a Jeading feature of the case 
which he had laid before him in‘his official character ; and the knowledge 
of it might have slept for ever in his Lordship’s bosom, had not you 
promulgated Mr. Smith’s infamy to the world. Some men are dead to 
a sense of principle, who are yet alive to a sense of shame ; and thus it 
seems to have been with your unfortunate friend: for soon after he saw 
himself proclaimed in your pamphiet, as a man of blasted chara€ter, and 
pointed out there as an object for the finger of scorn, he sunk under the 
weight of ignominy which you had thus laid upon him, sickened, and 
died. This, Sir, is the trait in your character to which I wish to do 
justice ; and the elucidation of it may perhaps be useful to your other 
adherents and partizans. Be it recorded in indelible chara¢ters, that such 
was your conduct towards this friend, in the hope of making him the tool 
of your resentment ; and Jet me claim the merit, of adding one line to 
your culogium—one wreath to your laurels, by shewing, that though your 
enmity is harmless, your friendship may be deadiy. 


VALERIUS PUBLICOLA, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW, 


POLITICAL CRANIOLOGY. 
SIR, 

THE public in general, and the medical world in particular, are in. 
finitely indebted to the ingenious Dr. Gall of Vienna, for his late Essay 
on Craniology. This learned gentleman has completely ascertained and 
demonstrated, by a series of curious experiments and incontrovertible de- 
ductions, that the protuberances and depressions in the external figure of 
the skoll, decide the internal qualities pf the mind: or, to use his own 
words, that ** every passion, every Virtue, every vice, every talent, 
every folly, has got a certain organ in the head, which suits (or denotes) 
the particular facalty.”” We now learn, too, that the brain, which had 





* Colonel Fullarton’s Statement, p. 142——144. 
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hitherto been considered as a receptacle, in which our ideas were all had. 
died together in one promiscuous mass, is subdivided in various com- 
partments, in which the different faculties, or sets of ideas, corresponding 
with their external organs, are as distin¢étly and regularly arranged, as 
the different wares in a grocer’s or haberdasher’s shop, are assorted in the 
various drawers. appropriated to the receptton of each article. The Doctor 
has pointed out in the cranium, the situation of near thirty of these 
organs, and labelled each of them with its respective contents, compriz- 
ing all the leading passions by which the brains of men are actuated. 

To prove the infailibility of his hypothesis, the Dogtor visited the 
different jails in Germany, where, by handling the skulls of the most 
notorious rogues in confinement, he immediatcly declared, with the utmost 

ision, to the admiration of ail around him, the crime of which each 

d been guilty. He distinguished a coiner by his organ of mechanical 
arts; @ fellow who had committed a rape, by his organ of sexual instinct; 
the captain of a gang, by his organ of fighting; and a psalm-singing 
methodist, who had unluckily strayed from the jold of the Jamb, by his 
organ of music. The Doctor found the organ of thieving very promi- 
nent in most of the prisoners ; and sagaciously remarked, that in many 
of this company of rogues, the organ of reflection was scarcely to be seen 
at all ; as, om the contrary, the organ of lust was eminently displayed in 
most of them-——an observation which, I fear, he might with equab justice 
have applied to many a company of very honest men. The Doétor, 
however, by his discrimination, most completely established his system— 
which is evidently not only an important discovery in pathology, but in 
psychology too, as it throws new light on the organization of the human 
mtelleét, and offers a satisfagtery solution of mysteries which hitherto had 
appeared inscrutable. 

One of these is the partial derangement, or twist, which has been ob. 
served in the brains of many men, on certain subjects, whose ideas on all 
ethers are perfectly just.and correét. Now, on Dr. Gall’s system, we 
have only to suppose that portion of the brain to be affected, which cor- 
sesponds with the particular organ, and the mystery is at once explained. 
It is impossible here not to admire this new proof of the wisdom of ou 


Creator, im so separating our “eas, that any derangement of one class of 


them is prevented from extending to the others, and throwing the whole 
brain into confusion, 

I doubt not but that it will have occurred to your readers, as it fre- 
quently has to me, that almost all great men who have devoted their 
thoughts to public affairs, are subject in a peculiar degree to a derange- 
ment, im what Dr. Gall would call, the organ of politics. They perform 
pil the ordinary functions of nature, and duties of life, in other respects, 
perfecily well. They talk and act rationally on all other subjects ; and 

no signs of insanity, unless you touch the ideas that correspond 
with the diseased organ: but then they become as outrageous as Don 
Quixote himself, when the discourse turned upon knight-errantry. Do 
we not constantly see, that the sentiments and opinions of men of the most 
saperior talents and discriminating judgment, are diametrically opposite 
to each other on every political subject ? Nay, do we not also see such 
men differ even from themselves, on these points, as much as they do 
from others ; and support the very same measures one day, which they 
had opposed the day before? Now, as the laws of truth, and the prin- 
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ciples of right and wrong are immutable, this could not possibly happen 


to persons of sound intelleét, and therefore can only be imputed to that. 


mental derangement, with which politicians are so liable to be affected. 

Indeed, the nature of their complaint is sufficiently established, by the 
mode of cure which is generally found effectual: for, as in other cases of 
insanity, a total change of scene has often succeeded in bringing about a 
revolution of ideas, and restoring the right use of the senses ; so in poli. 
tical cases, change of place, more particularly from out to iv, and change 
of the parties with whom the patient has been accustomed to a@ and 
associate, frequently produces the same desirable effect. The public have 
laicly witnessed a very remarkable instance of the efficacy of this treat- 
mént, in the cases of an entire set of gentlemen, who, while in opposi- 
tion, declaimed against the system of the then Minister, as being preg- 
nant with ruin to the country ; but who, when called in to succeed his 
in the administration of public affairs, immediately adopted, and acted 
upon, the very measures which had so long been the constant theme of 
their reprobation. It is a most fortunate, as well as remarkable circum. 
stance too, that though other cases of insanity have seldom yielded te 
this treatment, except in the incipient stages of the malady, yet that in 
political cases it has been found to answer, after all other means had been 
tried in vain, and when the patients were thought absolutely incurable. 
-By the way, the air of certain apartments about St. James’s, produces 
such extraordinary effects on those whoenter them, that I have sometimes 
been inclined to doubt, whether the Chemical Professor of the Royal In- 
stitution is not employed to keep it constantly impregnated with the 
gazeous oxide of Azote : whose influence is so delicious, that, as we are 
assured by the learned gentlemen who have made the experiment, those 
who breathe it fancy themselves in Heaven, 

That politicians are more liable to mental derangement than other men, 
not only appears from the observations I have made, and is accounted for 
by Dr. Gall’s new system, but may be still further explained, by a refe- 
rence to the best medical authorities ; all which, as will be seen, illustrate 
and confirm this prdposition, 

The great cause of madness, is intense thinking; and who are so sub. 
ject to overstrain their faculties by intense thinking, as politicians. Aris. 
torle, in his Politics, affirms that the bow must be sometimes unbent, for 
that if kept in a continual state of tension, it will inevitably crack— 
alluding, no doubt, to some crack-brained politicians, whom he dared 
pot to mention, otherwise than figutatively, under the reign of that 
fiery mad-cap, Alexander the Great. Dr. Buchan confirms this sen. 
timent, most justly observing, that man is as incapable of continual 
thought, as of continual aétion; and that the mind will as certainly 
sink under the one, as the body under the other. ‘Tissot assures 
us, that whoever has thought deeply, has risen from his study with a 
violent head-ache and burning, which arises from the state of exhaustion 
and extreme heat, in which the marrow of the brain is then found.— 
Though all these gentlemen were aware of the general effect, none of 
them had the sagacity to explain the partial mode of its operation, till 
Dr. Gall illumined mankind by his discovery, that that part of the brain 
alone was affected, which corresponded with the diseased organ. 

Another great cause of mental derangement, is a sudden mer of 
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fortune. ‘Aneminent medical writer has observed, that 1n the famous 
South Sea yeary, when so many fortunes were gained and lost, a vast num. 
ber of :persons had their heads turned by the prodigious flow of unexpected 
riches,  ‘Thisis’a most lamentable reflection, ay it applies to politicians, 
and more:particalarly as it affects a new Administration, for it shews 
that ormtheir first coming into oflice, they are in extreme danger of having 
their heads turned by their sudden elevation. 

Galen defisies madness, ‘' jetemperies iguea cerebri;’’? and what is of so 
fiery and intemperate a nature as political debate? The learned author 
of Therapeutics, from this conviction, advises beginning the cure, by 
‘¢ eliciting the vital heat out of the cerebrum,’’ which, in my humble 

inion, would cnd it too most effectually. . 

‘The first diagnostics of madness are described to be, a wildness and 
rolling of the eyes, and absurd discourse. Now, any gentleman may 
satisfy himself, by a short attendance in the House of Commons, that 
many of our politicians shew these symptoms In a violent degrees Mis- 
chievousness is another of the diagnostics ; and, as the former are found 
in what they say, so is the latter found in what they do. | 

Lastly, according to Dr. Beattie, and indeed all our modern authorities, 
the distinguishing characteristic of madness, is a talse perception, Now, 
10 distinguish between their perceptions and their conceptions, though 
volumes upon volumes have been written upon the subject, has puzzied 
many poor metaphysicians, as indeed a distingiion without a difference 
well may: ; but that some of our politicians of the day have false ercep. 
tions, or conceptions, call them which you please, no man in his senses, 
who has attended to their conduct, can possibly doubt. 

1 am taking the more pains to establish this proposition, and the necessity 
of the practical application of Dr, Gall’s system to the craniums of some 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, trom the public spirited motive of being use. 
tul to theny in their unhappy situation. Perhaps | may find it difficult co 
make some of them sensible of the occasion which they heve for my pro. 
fessional skill; for as every drunken man will maintain that he is sober, 
so will every madman insist that he 1s in his perfect senses. Though, 
however, 1 cannot hope to convince any one of them of his own infir- 
mity, 1 shall probably be able to open the eyes of some ot them to the 
infirmities of their colleagues ; and shall therefore prove this derangement 
actually to €xist, by traits in their conduct, which can be accounted for 
on no other principle. 

‘Lo begin with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He, last sessions, 
proposed a tax on pig iron, which, finding a powerful opposition against 
it in the: House of Commons, he withdrew, but with the declaration, that 
the tax was a good tux, and that he should bring it forward again at some 
future period. ‘lhe proprietors of the mines profited by the hint, and co 
indemnity themselves against this future tax by anticipation, raised the 
price of the article at once. . Thus this able financier, contrived to levy 
the tax upon the public, without bringing a single shilling into the Ex- 
chequer.. Although on the first view of his case there appears reason to 
suspect a considerable derangement, either in the organ of vanity, of 
that of reflection (the latter of which Dr. Gall has found, in many sub- 
j-ct., to be not at all formed), -yet, on mature consideration, I am in. 
ciined to hope that it may be confined to the organ of talking; and I 

have 
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have observed in the praétice of a whipper-in, who fives»with a neigh. 
bouring friend of mine, that this disorder, to which young-hounds are 
particularly subject, and which he calls g#ving tovgae, is easily cured by 
the liberal exercise of the whip. The veterinary professors have lately 
discovered, that man and heast are nearly alike, and that the same treat- 
went and remedies are proper for both—of which, indeed, the mode 
adopted in curing this compliint furnishes an additional proof: for litte 
boys are kept from talking at school, by the similag discipline of flagel. 
lation, which may doubtless be applied to great boysy who Iefe school 
before they were properly broke in, with equally good effeét. 

The Secretary of State for the War Department, after bestowing in. 
tence thought,- for several months, upon a new military system, had his 
ergan of ingenuity so wrapt in metaphysical abstraction, that he totally 
lost sight of pradtical utility. To make his plan popular, he increased the 

y of both the officers and the soldiers ; gave additional penstons to the 
disabled and superannuated ; and shortened the term of service, from lite, 
to the limited period of seven years. By a judicious use of these indul. 
gencies, at this favourabic junctare, he might have established the badlor 
for the regulars, on the same footing as that for the militia ; and have 
recrvited the army for ever, without a murmur, and without a guinea ; 
but he, like an anthrifty prodigel, squandered away all these boons, 
without gaining anv one advantage to the public in retum. On the con- 
trary, he has dissaticfied the officers, by depriving them of their men as 
soon as they become completely disciplined. He has dissatisfied the pri- 
vates, by raising new men for limited service, while they are still bound 
for life ; and though as high bourties as were before given, are-still con. 
tinued, the recruiting goes on just as slowly as ever, It as clear that 
the Right Honourable Gentleinan, from the extraordinary tension upon 
his political organ, had a false perception. He imagined that the men 
would compare all the advantages and disadvantages of the present and 
the former system ; that they would reason, like himself, on att the ¢ros 
and the cons, but unfortunately never dreamt of the simple cruth, that cvber 
men enlist, they never think at all, Assystem-mongers generally pull dowa 
other stru@tures, in order to clear the ground ©: their own, so, on this 
occasion, the Right Honourable Geatleman began by depreciating the 
volanteer system: and though our haughty foe, awed by the spiric with 
which these patriot bands came forward, slirunk back appalled from his 
long threatened proje®t of invasion, he declared that their ranks would 
be the repositories of pani¢ in the day of danger. He broke ont into one 
of his most outrageous paroxysms, at the idea of their being thought to 
deserve thanks for their services! asserted the necessity of our having 
more soldiers, and fewer volanteers (in the laste of which measures, indecd, 
he has succeeded to admiration), and declared that the nation could not 
be effe€tually defended but upon his plan... And what was this? the levy. 
ing, and loosely drilling, 200,000 of the unwilling rabble!!! 1 fear 
' the malady of this Right Hon. Gentleman is very deeply seated, thus to 
build his house upon a sand, and undermine that strong rock \of national 
safety, against which the winds might blow, and the floods might beat 
in vain; that national spirit and enthusiasm, which may be repressed, 
but cannot be recalled, and the want of which we may all yet live to 
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Lord Sidmouth, poor man, for some time both before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens, was in one of those stupors, which are among the 
most unfavourable symptoms of mental malady. God be thanked, how- 
ever, he had at Jast a lucid interval, and waking from the dream of pro- 
found peace, which he fancied, that, thanks to his wisdom, the Country 
enjoyed, he started wp, and declared that the whole condué of Buona. 

rte, ever since the Ireaty was signed, had been one uniform series of 
injustice, violence, and aggression. I lately feared that his Lordship, 
and some more of the Cabinet Ministers, felt a tendency to relapse into 
the same situation, and that the immediate use of stimulants and corrobo. 
rants was necessary. 

The Lord. Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, on a late solenn 
occasiony delivered opinions 1p.a great assembly, that were afterwards con- 
tradicted by those of all the other Judges, Having never seen his Lordship’s 
head, since my. attention has been devoted to the study of craniology, except 
when buried in.an immense wig, so far from being able to say which of 
his Lordship’s organs may be affected, I can hazard no observations what. 
ever on the structure of his cranium. I have only been able to notice, 
that the wig ia which the head jis enveloped, by coming down so very 
low on the forehead, tends to give it the appearance of that flat organiza. 
tion, which Dr, Gall considers as so peculiarly unfortunate: and, | 
think it my.duty, most respecifully to offer this remark, being unwilling 
that. the.cut of the wig should excite an idea of the head, even in the 
mind of a Craniologist, derogatory to that high veneration, which in 
common with the public, I sincerely feel for his Lordship’s abilities. 

The late First Lord of the Admiralty, wrote to an officer, to whose 
enterprize and spirit the country is recently indebted for two acquisitions 
of the highest importance; not a letter of congratulation, to inform 
him that his achievements had been greeted with thanks, and rewarded 
with honour, but a letter of recall. This surely must have been owing 
to a false perception: but whether the organ of induétion, or of party 
spirit be affected, till L have the honour of getting his Lordship’s skull 
into my hands, IJ shall not be able to determine, 

I could go on enume: ming instances. without end, to shew how im. 
portant it is, that immediate medica! assistance should be called in to many 
members of the body politic. Much may be done for the personages to 
whose eases 1 haye adverted, by the use of dark rooms, clean straw, 
Strait waistcoats, venesection, and copious evacuations: but if the 
common remedies fail, I am proud to say, that 1 have discovered a spe- 
cific of superior potency, the use of which, I pledge my life, will relieve 
the nation from all the evils of their yohappy derangement, . The utility 
of my advice will not end with them; for when the skulls of new candi. 
dates for place and power are submitted to my examination, I shall. scru- 
tinize their organs of reflecting, of thirst of glory, of recolleGing per- 
sons, (an organ in which great men On coming into power are very apt 
to be defective), their organ of. vanity, of talking (which it is very 
important to keep in perfect order), of pride; and this being an organ in 
every body’s head, 1 shall disclose for the benefit of your readers, that 
it is exemplified by a protuberance on the skull, in the middle of the 
sutura sagitalis, where unless. they unfortanately are bald, or happen to 
have their heads shaved, providence has very kindly placed it perfectly 

out 
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gut of sight. Indeed I shall attend carefully to every other organ, that 
is inany degree connetted with the discharge of their public duties + and 
when the most proper charaéters are thus selefted for every public situa. 
tion, how happy and successful will be the progress of our public affairs! - 

Dr. Gall very judiciously qualifies his doétrine, by observing, that 
the organs in the skull only point out prominent innate propensities and 
‘mental powers, but do not involve the necessity of their being exerted or 
cultivaicd. In this position, he foliows the authority of Zopyras and 
Socrates. The former asserted, that he discovered in the latter, a strong 

nsity to vicious carnal indulgences ; and the disciples of Socrates, 
jealous of their master’s fair fame, reviled him for the injurious asper- 
sion; but Socrates ingenuously acknowledged, that he was by nature 
prone to such indulgences, though he had succeeded in curbing his inelina- 
tions by the power of reason and philosophy ; and the penetration of Zo. 
rus was admitted and applauded. le attention to this anecdote, 
will completely prove that the honour of the discovery must be ascribed 
not t0 physiognomy, as has erroneously been done, but to craniology : 
for the organ of lust, being seated in the back part of the cerebrum, could 
not possibly be discovered by any examination of the countenance ; and 
it is plain to demonstration, therefore, that this invaluable science was 
fully understood and appreciated, in those days, by the sages of ancient 
Greece, who have justly borne the palm of philosophical research from all 
succeeding ages. Profiting by the lessons of antiquity, which have thus 
taught us that those passions which are denoted by the external organs, 
may be subdued by reason and philosophy, I am preparing a course of 
le€tures for the use of his Majesty’s Ministers : and I cannot look forward 
without self gratulation and triumph, to the period when I shall have the 
honour of delivering them, surrounded by all the rank, weight and talents 
of the empire. How sublime will be the truths, and how instruttive the 
ca, that will then flow from my lips, for the edification of my noble 

isciples | 

After having fully qualified his Majesty’s Ministers for all their own 
duties, I shall then extend the benefits of this invaluable science, by 
giving them instructions, on the soundest principles of craniology, for 
the choice of all the persons employed under them, in their various de. 
oe rot and initiate them into the grand art, of discovering the qua- 
ities of the mind, by feeling for them on the outside of the skull. Here, 
let me observe, how much more certain as well as simple, is this crite. 
tion, than the exploded system of endeavouring to discover them, in the 
inside of the head. Without, all is palpable and obvious ; within, all is 
deceitful and obscure. 

When thus instruéted, the Commander in Chief, and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, will deservedly be criminally responsible, if they appoint 
officers to commands, in whom the organs of fighting, of thirst of glory, 
and of judgment, are not conspicuously prominent. The Lords of the 
Treasury, the DireGtors of the Bank, and the heads of all other public 
offices, will then be enabled to examine the persons under them, as to 

organs of arithmetic, in which some men, even in high situations, 
are at present miserably deficient ; and as to their organs of cunning, and 
thieving, which, in many cases, have unfortunately been discovered too 
late for the public interest, Cabinet Ministers will then be able to guard 
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against the prevalence of that organ of talking, by which so many im. 
portant secrets have been divulged, and such undue advantages acquired 
y individuals, particularly Saring the progress of a negotiation for peace, 
by speculations on the Stock Exchange. Lhe Board of Controul, and the 
Court of Directors of the Honourable the East India Company, will then 
have no more contests respecting the nomination of a Governor General, 
or any other officer; as their choice will invariably fall on the man whose 
organs best qualify him for the appointment, and rapacity, or corruption, 
among their servants, either in the military or civil departments, will 
then be known no more. Any Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, under my tuition, may, at the same time, most delightfully abridge 
his duties; and extend his powers, Instead of wasting the tedious day in 
listening to the harangues of mercenary counsel, the examinations of par. 
tial witnesses, and in vainly endeavouring to reconcile contrary decisions 
cited from ponderous books of law, I shall teach his Lordship how to dis. 
cover the truth at once, by the unerring law of nature; and to condemn 
aman, if not out of his own mouth, at least out of his own head, by an 
examination of his cranium. What a valuable acquisition may the Cabinet 
find, especially in cases of state trials, in a Chief Justice so tutored, who 
wili comprehwnd within his own grasp, the united functions of evidence, 
judge, and jury, and possess within himself the power of finding any 
man guilty, whom Ministers wish to be thought so, When a dissolution 
of Parliament takes place, what new lights shall I be able to throw on 
the characters of candidates, for the government of eleétors in giving 
their votes! How-useful could] be to the managers of the public theatres, 
who for want of being versed in the science of craniology, continually 
engage performers, most wreichedly defective in the organs of representa. 
tion, and of the imitative arts. Husbands and wives, who are doubtful 
as to the fidelity of their respective helpmates, might at once receive 
from me an eclaircissement as to their natural propensities ; and, as pre. 
vention is better than remedy, young persons before they engage in ma. 
trimony, may still more advantageously consult me on the choice of their 
intended partners. But though | should extend the sphere of my utility, 
and promote the cause of virtue, by attending to the concerns of private 
life, yet I should also so entirely occupy my time, as would prevent the 
discharge of my public duties. Adopting, therefore, the spirit, and 
nearly the very letter, of the celebrated exclamation of a Right Honour. 
able Secretary, I say—Perish our morals, so our Constitution live ! and 

resolve to devote my talents wholly to the service of my country. 
Qualified as I have shewn myself to be, for the office to which I aspire, 
of Professor of Craniology, and Physician-General to his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, 1 consider my appointment to it as certain, and in the full per- 
suasion, that if none of the Members of Administration, on the appeat- 
ance of this Letter, should call me in, some public spirited Member of 
Parliament will make a moticn for that purpose, as soon as the Hous 
meets. 1 have been referring to my books to see what reward I may rea- 
sonably expeét for my services. Asa good Christian, I cannot think of 
the deification conferred on Esculapius ; and being rather of a modest, than 
ambitious turn, I shall beg leave to decline such public honours as wert 
aid to Hippocrates by the Athenians ; but.as most suitable to precedent, 
have laid my finger on the very handsome, and proper fee, given to 
Erasistratus, 
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Pfasistratus; for the cure of Antiochus, which on the best calculation that 
{can form, a:nounted to about sixty thousand guineas. When the magni- 
tude of the services which I shall render my country are duly considered, 
{ am persuaded that a liberal nation will not think of offeting me less.— 
In the mean tinie, Mr. Editor, being rather short of cash, I have to 
request from you the loan of ten’ pounds, which shall be gratefully repaid 
out of the first monies that I touch from my public appointment ; and I 
farther ‘promise you, that the accounts of all the cases that come under 
my care, and of all the cures that I perform, which will certainly be read 
with uncommon interest and avidity, shall be exclusively published in the 
Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine. ARCESILAS, 
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AT last the political hemisphere has begun to assume a brighter as- 

, and a serious attempt to effect'the emancipation of Europe from the 
shackles of slavery, seems on the point of being made. Prussia is, at 
length, placed in that situation, which, for years, we have predi¢ted,. as 
the certain result of her timid, wavering, and dishonest policy, We 
have constantly warned her that the Corsican Tyrant would seek to lull 
her vigilance to sleep, by alternate promises, assurances, and even con. 
cessions, in order to secure both time and opportunity for the accomplish- 
ment of his ambitious schemes in other quarters; for the subjugation of 
the neighbouring States; and that, having gained his point so far, he 
would reserve Prussia for the last victim of his destructive policy, and of 
his insatiate vengeance. Encouraged by the past weakness of the Cabinet 
of Berlin, Buonaparte, whose judgment is the slave of his passions, 
has overshot his mark ; and by the abrupt and peremptory demand of 
cessions, which he had no conception would be refused, he has done what 
reason, interest, experience, and self-preservation, combined, had so long 
Mailed to accomplish ; he has o the eyes of Prussia, he has shewn her 
the danger of her attual situation; he has convinced her of the direful 
impolicy of her past conduét; and he has impressed her with the dreadful 
certainty, that nothing but her sword can preserve her from intended, and 
dong-meditated destruétion. If the Prussian Monarch were to judge of 
other Princes by himself, and were to infer their conduct to him from that 
which, under similar circumstances, he has observed to them, he must 
conclude that he would be left to fight his own battles, and that by his 
own exertions alone, he must stand or fall. If his conclusions were to 
o well-founded, and if, overpowered in the contest, he should lose 
is throne and his life, his fall would be considered as a signal example of 
fetributive justice. It would hold out to the world a most awful lesson, 
but a jesson, alas! which would come too late for the world to profit by. 
We hope, however, that the time is now come, when Princes will sacri- 
fice all those little jealousies which they have cherished too long, and 
which have been artfully fomented by their common enemy, who has alone 


Metived advantage from them; and when they will unite, with cordialiry 
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and vigour, to curb that spirit, and to check that ambition, which wij 
never be satisfied until their thrones are subverted, their countries laid 
waste, and their people subjected to a foreign yoke. 

Twelve months only have elapsed since the Continent of Furope exhi. 
bited nearly the sime appearance us at present, with this difference, thar 
Austria was attively engaged in the war, while Prussia contented herself 
with hostile demonstrations, Prussia is now attive, and Austria stands by 
completely armed at every point. Prussia ¢/ex had the fate of Europe in 
her hands ; and basely refused to decide it ; that enviable advantage nw 
rests with Austria, and, if the gallant spirit of the Archduke Charles be 
suffered to animate her councils, and to dire€&t her efforts, we have no rea. 
son to think that she will imitate the conduct of her neighbour, and throw 
it away. 

The united armies of Prussia and Saxony contain, qn a moderate computa. 
tion, 230,000 men, a force amply sufficient te oppose the army which 
France, who has so many more points to guard, can possibly bring against 
them. Old Gen. Moe!lendorf, with the King in person, commands the centre 
of the Prussians, while the Duke of Brunswick, and Prince Hohenlohe, com. 
mand the wings, which extend from the vicinity of Cassel (at present 
neutral) on the right, to the confines of Bohemia on the left. The French 
army, under the command of the ‘Tyrant in person, with his fidus achates, 
Berthier, constantly at his side, had its head-quarters, when the last ac. 
counts were received, at Wiirsburg, in Franconia. His forces were then 
verging towards a point, evidently with a view to make an irruption into 
Saxony, where the Elector’s treasures hold out a tempting bait to his cu- 
pidity, and whence his projected march to Berlin may with greater faci. 
lity be effeéted. From the respective situation of the two armies, either 
had it in its power to bring the other to action, and unless there be a lurk. 
ing desire for accommodation in the bosom of the Prussian Monarch, 
some important blow must have been stricken ere this. We confess, how. 
ever, that notwithstanding the flattering appearances of vigour and deci- 
sion now manifested, we are not without very strong doubts that hosti- 
Nties will still be avoided. For what purpose can the King of Prussia 
have taken with him Lucchesini and Haugwitz, the two men, in his do- 
Minions, who are the most attached to French principles, and who have 
infli€ted the greatest dishonour on their country ; Haugwitz, in particular, 
who, even contrary to his instructions (as it ts asserted in Germany) dise 
graced his master, by concluding a treaty with Buonaparte last year, after 
the battle of Austerlitz, thereby contributing to the subsequent peace of 
Presburg, and affording a sanétion to all the usurpations which the Cor 
sican had in contemplation! Could the King think, that after this man’s 

st conduét, and the detestation which had been manifested against him 
. all his loyal subjeéts, he was a fit person to consult, or to employ ina 
second negotiation? It is scarcely credible that he should, yet on no 
other supposition can we account for the circumstance of his accompanying 
his Majesty to the army, On the other hand, Buonaparte, we know, is 
accompanied by the wily Talleyrand, and, it is certain, that-every artie 
fice will be used, every intrigue exerted, by the Corsican and his minion, 
to draw the King into a negotiation, which, if it end mot in a compro. 
mise (as it most probably will) will, at least, have the effect of afford. 
ing time to the enemy for ascertaining hig precise force and situation, 
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and for increasing his own in proportion ; and will also excite mistrust in 
the minds of other Powers who may be inclined to support him, Dreading 
this, as we do, we shall not consider war as certain, ull an engagement 
has actually taken place. Should the Prussian Monarch be so intatuated 
as again to suffer himself to be deceived into another death-like truce, he 
will have lost an opportunity not easily, if ever, to be regained. 

On the other hand, if he follow the obvious dictates of a sound policy, and 
fisten to the suggestions of self- preservation, he has little or nothing to fear. 
He has certainly a formidable foe, accustomed to conquer, and inflated 
with the pride of success, to encounter. But his own forces are fully 
adequate to the contest; and if his generals be faithful, and he too, be 
faithful to himself, he may look to its termination with confidence. The 
hearts of his people are with him; the whole population of his country 
js ready to rise for its protection; defeat, therefore, in the first action, 
will not be ruin. Indeed, we hold it to be an incontrovertible truth, 
that a country united at home, its inhabitants bravely resolved to con. 
quer or die, and its Sovereign, Ministers, and Rulers, inspired with the 
same spirit, and bent on the same end, cannot possibly be conquered by 
any military force that can be brought against it. If then, there be such 
hopes of successful resistance to the Aich-Usurper, should Prussia alone 
be opposed to him, how much must the prospect of success be improved, 
should she be seconded by the vigorous exertions of powerful Allies. — 
The magnanimous Emperor of Russia, alike consistent and noble in all 
his actions, is dire¢ting the whole force of his mighty empire towards the 
scene of contention. Our information, however, is not sufficiently accu. 
rate to enable us to ascertain, with any tolerable accuracy, the period at 
which the Russian atmy will form a junction with the Prussians, Possi- 
bly, the latter may deem it expedient not to risk a general ation, until 
thar event shall have taken place ; and the iaterval will, of course, be 
devoted, by the limping apostate, Talleyrand, to the employment ot those 
arts amd intrigues, to which his savage master has been infinitely more 
indebted for his successes, than to his own skill, or to the valour of his 
troops. Should these fail, Buonaparte will, of course, if sufficiently 
strong, endeavour to force the Prussians to engage. In this last case, 
however, we have little fear for the event. ‘The arts, and not the arms, 
of the Usurper, are the obje¢ts of our dread. The junction with the 
Russians once formed, it will be too late to retraét, and the most san 
guine expectations may be reasonably entertained, that the Corsican and 
his hordes will be driven back with disgrace beyond the Rhine, and the 
mushroom monarchs of his creation be expelled from their dominions, and 
reduced to their original nothingness. 

The gallant King of Sweden, sacrificing private enmity to the public 
good, has settled his difference with the King of Prussia, and will, no 
doubt, be prepared to support him if he find him sincere in his pro- 
fessions, and zealous in his exertions, Nor is it probable that Austria 
will remain a passive spectator of a contest, so near her own territory, 
and so important in its consequences to her own welfare. Though de. 
serted, basely deserted by Prussia, in the time of her need, she will not 
suffer her resentment to subdue her judgment, or to render her blind to 
her own interest. The oppressive terms which the Corsican Usurper im. 


posed on her at Presburg ; the haughty and insulting tone which, in all 
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his subsequent dealings with her, he has invariably used ; his neglect tg 

rform the stipulations of the Treaty of Peace, his retention of the for, 
tress of Braunau, and his delay in sending home the Austrian prisor ers, 
must have inspired Austria with a strong w vish to resent the insults which 
she has received, and to revenge the injuries which she has sustained, 
while they afford her fair and just grounds for hostility. Ina short time 
she could bring to bear, on any given point, an army of 200,000 men, 
which would sufhice completely to turn the scale against France, and to 
accomplish the deliverance of Europe. Aware of this, Buonaparte has 
Jeft an army of observation in Bavaria, and on the Ihn, inorder to kee p 
the Austrians in check ; but the force employed for this purpose is wholly 
inadequate, and would speedily be annihilated by the Austrians. Indeed, 
we incline to believe that the U ‘surper relies less up on this army, than 
upon the success of his intrigues at Vienna; and, if he find himself hard 

sushed, he will make some sacrifices to avert the hostility of Austria ; 
he will probably send back all the Austrian prisoners, and restore Braunau, 
But the Austrian Emperor should recoll set, that he has now an opportunity 
which may never again return, of recove ring the greater portion of his 
Jost territory ; and should therefore not suffer himself to be again cujo'ed 
by an enemy, who is bent on his destruction. One hundred thousand men 
would be sufficient to co-operate with the Allies in Germany, and the rest 
of his army would suffice to re-conquer Lombardy and the whole of his 
Italian dominions. 

In the event of hostilities, then, we may safely reckon upon 450,000 
of the Allies being opposed to the French in Germany, cesthoat Austria 
and, if Austria join the Confederacy,, France will have to encounter 
700,000 men—a force amply sufficient to crush the tyrant, and to drive 
him back within the ancient frontiers of that kingdom, the throne of 
which, by dint of perjury, spoliation, and murder, he has usurped. It 
will thus be made evident, that our constant assertion, that the Continent 
of Europe wanted only the w//, and not the ebidity, to shake off the voke, 
and to assert her freedom, was strictly correct. Jf then she fall, the fault 
will be her own ; she will fall without pity from the present age, and will 
incur the maledictions of poste niy. W ith the scene now before us, our 
hopes would be more sanguine, if experience had not taught us mistrust. 
With the numerous acts of political suicide, which we have witnessed 
during the last fourteen years, nothing, of a similar nature, appears to 
us incredible, or even improbable. We, therefore, speak with great cau. 
tion, and must walt, though with impats ten ice, tor farther news from the 
Continent, before we can fix ovr opinion. 

Hitherto we have said nothing of the part which Great Britain is likely 
to take in the affairs of the Continent, and for the best possible reason, 
because we know nothing of the matter; nor, to speak the truth, do we 
believe that the Members of the Cabinet themselves know much more.-— 
But before we proceed to commen! on the late pooper ings of the British 
Government, and on other points connected therewith, we shall avail our- 
selves of ‘he sentiments of a foreign author, on the momenious subjett of 
Peace, a tremendous word, which, at this crisis makes every TRUE 
Briron shudder. 

‘+ What, peace! What, the cessation of. all hostilities! toa certainty 
such condu® would bring on fresh disasters! Yes, the mere signature of 
a treaty 
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atreaty of peace would s: to place Europe under the yoke. Yes, I 
call it a vote, for nations accu ned sometimes to give the law, and never 
toreceive it, to suffer a diminueion ot all political influence ; to submit 
to a compulsory desertion of ats f ithful Allies, and to the annthuatien of 


its friends. I call it a yoke, for a Power of the first order to be reduced 
to the second, and to be condemned to santtion, by its silence, every 
thing which injustice and ambition may attempt. 

«© One only motive could decide a nation, under existing circumstances, 
not to go to war; and that is, the fear of sustaining fresh losses, of be. 
ing obliged to submit to new sacrifices, and thar fear, by the conclusion 
of a peace, would be converted into certainty. Let Europe disarm, and 
jnvasions, annexations, and conquests, the bitter fruits of disastrous 
campaigns, will be renewed in the bosom of peace. In order to be con- 
vinced of this truth, it will suffice to recall the past, to contemplate the 
present, to look forward to the future, and to listen to the words of 
Buonaparte himself. 

‘’ 6 J have ascended the first throne in the world; I summons to the 
foot of that throne twenty sovereigns of my*own creation, in order to 
assert my superiority over them; and yet I have done too much, not to 
dare todo more. If Europe, apprized of my designs, by this excess of 
pride and audacity, unite, I may still be exposed to dangers ; but, if I 
succeed in deceiving her, or only in lulling her asleep tor two years, I hope 
to be able, in that time, to put myself in a situation to brave her utmost 
efforts, L+t a peace be offered to her on any terms, let a snare be laid 
for all her Cabinets, and let the conductors of the public prints have 
an opportunity for celebrating my clemency. Peace has two signifi- 
cations, which my Ministers and myself can understand and distinguish ; 
for my enemies, it means an absolute cessation of all negotiations ; for 
me, the most active augmentation of all my pretensions, and the accom- 
plishment of all my designs. I have enlarged my fortune by war, and 
want to consolidate it by peace. If I wage war, I shall advance more 
slowly in my progress towards the attainment of my ends; my conquests 
will be disputed, and I shall be torced to buy my successes ; 1f 1 make 
peace, without risking the fate of battles, I shall, by my counsels, unite 
whole provinces to my states, 

‘© In order to dazzle the eyes of my people, I will assemble around 
me every thing which is destined to constitute my empire ; what I possess 
I will consign to the care of my first subjects, with the delusive title of 
Sovereign ; that which I do not possess I will covet, and wall reserve to 
myself, by the projects which ] have in view, the means of securing. 
- » - Since I must have superintendants, since I cannot repose confidence 1n 
people whom | subdue by my good fortune, but whom I crush with my taxes, 
{ will revive those fiefs, those barons whom, during ten years I assisted in 
destroying, and will make the philosophy of the 18th century briug back 
the feudal times. Not being able to rely on the friendship of any, I 
will interest the ambition of all. I will partake, in order to preserve ; 
I will give, from the very love of possessing ; 1 will be prodigal, from 
avarice, My empire being already, from my insatiate ambition, out of 
all that proportion, in which 1 could hope to govern it, I will place at 
all its extremities, under different titles, guards for the purpose of keep- 
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ing my subjeéts within due bounds, who, as soon as they shall have for. 
gotten their wounds, will become my enemies. 

«© © JT will make peace with those nations which I have not yet suffi. 
ciently deceived, in order to complete the subjection of those whom I am 
now cmployed in deceiving. Let England, whose new Administration | 
have already sounded, remain in possession of all her Colonies ; let her 
retain Malta, if it be necessary, and that empire of the seas which war 
only tends to confirm. Let the Russians continue, for a few years, to 

rotect Turkey ; I consent to leave the Sound open to the Powers of the 
North, the Straits of Gibraltar to the English fleets, and the Dardanelles 
to the ships of Russia, my family are not yet seated on all the thrones 
which I destine for them ; I must have, at least, two years of peace to 
conquer those States which I govern already, but the subje¢tion of which I 
intend to complete. What advantage have I derived from the most for. 
tunate, and the most brilliant war which | have-waged ?—the right of 
conceiving that gigantic plan which peace will enable me to execute. 

‘¢ «I have no longer any thing to fear fiom the grand armies of Eu. 
rope; I have placed between me and the only one which I had any reason 
to dread, two vast States, which | have subjugated by my policy, and 
by my good luck. I have nothing to do but to remove the fects of my 
enemies, and can only fight them by peace. 

«¢ « With the aid of peace I shall take possession of all Italy, for, dy 
ceding to me Naples, in order to make me ren unce sicily, they will only fa. 
cilitate the conquest of that Island. Wih the aid of peace I will give a 
Sradtholder, or a King to Holland, Elcetors to Germany, and a Sovereign 
of my own fimily to Switzerland. 

«© «With the aid of peace, 1 will avail myself of my ascendancy at 
Madrid, in order to conquer Portugal ; and I will afterwards make use 
of the forces, and the situation of Portugal, in order to complete the 
annihilation of the House of Bourbon, 

« «My Federal Empire, once placed entire in my hands, I will seriously 
dire&t my attention to India; and will, at last, begin to realize the only 
dream that is worthy of such ambition as mine, 

«© € T have lost by war the Navy which Republican France entrusted 
to my care; I will recover it by peace. _ From Embden to Ragusa, on 
the Coasts of Holland, Flanders, France, Spain, Italy, ard Dalmatia, 
I have fitty dock-yards, in which I can build a hundred ships every year ; 
if England will let me breathe for two or three years twenty squadrons 
shall sail from my ports at once; I shall, indeed, exhaust the forests 
which I have, but trade will come to my assistance ; the merchants, those 
pretended citizens of the world, who are never citizens of their own 
country, never Jooking beyond the interest of the moment, will sell me 
all the means of destroying, at a future day, the source of their fortune. 
With the tears of the South, I will purchase iron of the North; with 
that iron I will gain the gold which 1 want; and I will, at last, play all 
the wealth of Europe against all the riches of the East. 

*« ¢ Already in possession of Dalmatia, I will, during peace, seize upon 
Greece, which Russia might, at this moment, dispute with me to ad- 
Hen Kept in check by her squadrons in the Mediterranean, | will 
profit by their return to their ports, to take the Morea by surprize, Master 
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ef Albania, protector of Ali Pacha, and of all the Turkish insurgents, 
I will invade the Republic of the Seven Islands, and will again repair to 
Egypt, which will open a passage, by the Red Sea, to Bombay, and to 
that important peninsula, where | will destroy the very root of the for. 
tune and the powér of the English. 

« * Lastly, if any ships ever reach Bengal, whither I can also pene. 
trate by Syria and Persia ; if my Licutenants can one day treat the con. 
querors of the kingdom of Mysore, as those treated Tippoo Saib, Eu. 
rope shall be in chains, for she will have no more gold, and I shall have 
a million of soldiers. England, once deprived of her trade, her navy 
once annihilated, the sceptre otf the ocean once placed in my hands, my 
squadrons shall reduce the Baltic and the Black Sea to the state of vast 
gulphs without an issue ; and Russia, by having too soun yielded to my 
fortune, actually retiring before my genius, will leave me in quiet posses. 
sion of chat Europe, which she alone has, at this moment, the power to 
contest with me*,’ ”’ 

Gigantic and preposterous as the projects here imputed to the Corsican 
Usurper may appear, let any man cast his eye over the transaétions of the 
Jast fourteen years and say, whether schemes as gigantic and as preposte. 
rous have not been carried intoeffect. Yet with this prospect before them, 
our Ministers condescended to sue for peace, at‘the Palace of the Thuille. 
ries. Indeed, it was naturally to be expected that Mr. Fox, who had at 
all times, and under all circumstances, been the avowed advocate of peace, 
would eagerly embrace the first opportunity for making overtures for that 
purpose ; and it was equally to be expected that he would send Lord Lau. 
derdale to propose them, But that Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham— 
the constent opposers of peace, who hag, on all occasions, reprobated, 
loudly and justiy, the peace of Ariens, ,hould consent to such a mea. 
sure, was well calculated to excite surprize. Nor was it less surprizing 
that thev should consent to the choice of such a Plenipotentiary. It has, 
indeed, been afirmed, that Lord Grenville was persuaded that Buonaparte 
would not accede to the terms proposed by the Cabinet, and that while his 
colleagues would be gratified by the experiment, the national honour and 
interest would be exposed to no danger. If this were so, whatever opie 
nion may be entertained of the wisdom of such aconcession, no one will be 
disposed to impeach the political foresight of the Minister. Yet, if the 
terms were, as has been stated, nothing less than the ti possidetis, he 
who could build on the rejeétion of them by Buonaparte, must have enter. 
tained such notions of the insatiate ambition of the Usurper, as to be cone 
vinced of the impraéticability of concluding a peace with him upon any 
terms. By the ati possidetis, the continental territory of our Neapolitan 
Ally, whose fidelity to us occasioned the loss of his kingdom, together 
with all the usurpations in Germany and Italy, would have been sanc. 
tioned and confirmed by us; while, on our part, the retention of Malta, 
Saint Lucia, and Tobago, would have constituted the sum of our acqui. 
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* Tableau Politique de L’ Europe, Fc. This able pamphlet was reviewed 
at length in our last Appendix. It has since, we believe, been translated 


into English ; and we earnestly recommend it as a production worthy af_ 


general attention. 
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ing my subjects within due bounds, who, as soon as they shall have for. 
gotten their wounds, will become my enemies. 

«© © JT will make peace with those nations which I have not yet suffi. 
ciently deceived, in order to complete the subjection of those whom I am 
now cmployed in deceiving. Let England, whose new Administration J 
have already sounded, remain in possession of all her Colonies ; let her 
retain Malta, if it be necessary, and that empire of the seas which war 
only tends to confirm, Let the Russians continue, for a few years, to 

roteét Turkey ; I consent to leave the Sound open to the Powers of the 
North, the Straits of Gibraltar to the English fleets, and the Dardanelles 
to the ships of Russia, my family are not yet seated on all the thrones 
which I destine for them; I must have, at least, two years of. peace to 
conquer those States which I govern already, but the subjeétion of which I 
intend to complete. What advantage have I derived from the most for. 
tunate, and the most brilliant war which | have-waged ?—the right of 
conceiving that gigantic plan which peace will enable me to execute. 

**¢ ¢ T have no longer any thing to fear fiom the grand armies of Eu. 
rope ; I have placed between me and the only one which I had any reason 
to dread, two vast States, which I have subjugated by my policy, and 
by my good luck. I have nothing to do but to remove the fects of my 
enemies, and can only fight them by peace. 

«¢ « With the aid of peace I shall take possession of all Italy, for, dy 
ceding to me Naples, in order to make me ren unce Sicily, they will only fa 
cilitate the conquest of that Island. Wish the aid of peace 1 will give a 
Stadtholder, or a King to Holland, Elcctors to Germany, and a Sovereign 
of my own fimily to Switzerland, 

‘* «With the aid of peace, 1 will avail myself of my ascendancy at 
Madrid, in order to conquer Portugal ; and I will afterwards make use 
of the forces, and the situation of Portugal, in order to complete the 
annihilation of the House of Bourbon, 

« «My Federal Empire, once placed entire in my hands, I will seriously 
dire&t my attention to India; and will, at last, begin to realize the only 
dream that is worthy of such ambition as mine. 

«* ¢T have tost by war the Navy which Repeblican France entrusted 
to my care; I will recover it by peace. _ From Embden to Ragusa, on 
the Coasts of Holland, Flanders, France, Spain, Italy, ard Dalmatia, 
I have fitty dock-yards, in which I can build a hundred ships every year ; 
if England will let me breathe for two or three years twenty squadrons 
shall sail from my ports at once; I shall, indeed, exhaust the forests 
which I have, but trade will come to my assistance ; the merchants, those 
pretended citizens of the world, who are never citizens of their own 
country, never Jooking beyond the interest of the moment, will sell me 
all the means of destroying, at a future day, the source of their fortune. 
With the tears of the South, I will purchase iron of the North; with 
that iron I will gain the gold which I want ; and I will, at last, play all 
the wealth of Europe against all the riches of the East. 

** Already in possession of Dalmatia, I will, during peace, seize upon 
Greece, which Russia might, at this moment, dispute with me to ad- 
a: Kept in check by her squadrons in the Mediterranean, I will 
profit by their return to their ports, to take the Morea by surprize, Master 
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ef Albania, protector of Ali Pacha, and of all the Turkish insurgents, 
] will invade the Republic of the Seven Islands, and will again repair to 
Egypt, which will open a passage, by the Red Sea, to Bombay, and to 
that important peninsula, where I will destroy the very root of the for. 
tune and the powér of the English. 

« Lastly, if any ships ever reach Bengal, whither I can also pene. 
trate by Syria and Persia ; if my Lieutenants can one day treat the con. 
querors of the kingdom of Mysore, as those treated Tippoo Saib, Eu. 
rope shall be in chains, for she will have no more gold, and I shall have 
a million of soldiers. England, once deprived ot her trade, her navy 
once annihilated, the sceptre of the ocean once placed in my hands, my 
squadrons shall reduce the Baltic and the Black Sea to the state of vast 
gulphs without an issue ; and Russia, by having too soun yielded to my 
fortune, actually retiring before my genius, will leave me in quiet posses. 
sion of that Europe, which she alone has, at this moment, the power to 
contest with me*.’ ”’ 

Gigantic and preposterous as the projects here imputed to the Corsican 
Usurper may appear, let any man cast his eye over the transaétions of the 
Jast fourteen years and say, whether schemes as gigantic and as preposte. 
rous have not been carried intoeff{-@. Yet with this prospect before them, 
our Ministers condescended to sue for peace, at’the Palace of the Thuille. 
ries. Indeed, it was naturally to be expected that Mr. Fox, who had at 
all times, and under all circumstances, been the avowed advocate of peace, 
would eagerly embrace the first opportunity for making overtures for that 
purpose ; and it was equally to be expected that he would send Lord Lau. 
derdale to propose them, But that Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham—~ 
the constznt opposers of peace, who hag, on all occasions, reprobated, 
loudly and justiy, the peace of Ariens, <hould consent to such a mea. 
sure, was well calculated to excite surprize. Nor was it less surprizing 
that thev should consent to the choice of such a Pleniporentiary. It has, 
indeed, been affirmed, that Lord Grenville was persuaded that Boonaparte 
would not accede to the terms proposed by the Cabinet, and that while his 
colleagues would be gratified by the experiment, the national honour and 
interest would be exposed to no danger. If this were so, whatever opie 
nion may be entertained of the wisdom of such aconcession, no one will be 
disposed to impeach the political foresight of the Minister. Yet, if the 
terms were, as has been stated, nothing less than the wz possidetisy he 
who could build on the rejection of them by Buonaparte, must have enter. 
tained such notions of the insatiate ambition of the U-surper, as to be con. 
vinced of the impraéticability of concluding a peace with him upon any 
terms. By the xti possidetis, the continental territory of our Neapolitan 
Ally, whose fidelity to us occasioned the loss of his kingdom, together 
with all the usurpations in Germany and Italy, would have been sanc. 
tioned and confirmed by us; while, on our part, the retention of Malta, 
Saint Lucia, and Tobago, would have constituted the sum of our acqui. 
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* Tableau Politique de L’ Europe, Se. This able pamphlet was reviewed 
at length in our last Appendix. It has since, we believe, been translated 


into English ; and we earnestly recommend it as a production worthy a€_ 


general attention, 
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sitions. With what propriety the opposers of the peace of Amiens 
could support such terms as mete, which, considering the relative situa. 
tion aml power of the contracting parties, were infinitely more advai.ta 

geous to France, than the © adi ions of the fosmer treaty, the public 
must be left to decide. We shal offer no opinion on ‘he s lDject, unl 
the publication of those authentic documents, which can alone supply th: 

materials on which co.ground a pst decision. As to the choice of Lord 
Lauderdale, who ovenly boasted in the British Senate of his fricuds hip 
tor Brissotr—(that hero of the mader-te party, who prociaimed their design 
“6 to set fire to the four corners of Kusope’’), who sold hi patrimanial 
estate in order to purchase the property of the ch te anc of the nobi. 
lity in Franee, of which the Brissotines had plundered the law “1 proprie. 

tors, and whe opposed, with violence, every measure of that «Jiotnistra- 

tion of which Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham were members ;-—-it was 
an aét that will put the credulity of future times to the test, while there 
can be but one opinion of it among all impartial men of the presen: day, 

The uneasiness displayed during the whole period of that lingering n< Zo~ 
tiation (terminated, at last, by the dismission of our Minist: 1 by the ji 
solent Usurper), and the satistaction universally expressed at its rupture, 
were sufficient indications of the state of the public mind, on the question 
of peace, at the present juncture. At no period, whatever, was there 

manifested such a harmony and unanimity of sentiment, on such an occa. 
sioa—excepting only the Ministers themselves, their immediate adherents, 
and partizans, there was scarcely a man in the kingdom who did not 
condemn the measure of opening a negotiation at such a period ; and, stil} 
more, the prolongation of it, atter “all hopes of a successtul termination, 
must, we shoyld think, have been lost ; and, after the rising spirit of the 
Continental Powers, imperatively required, on our part, the manifesta. 
tion of a determined and decisive line of conduct. The excuse which was 
offered, on a former occasion, could not be urged on the present, for there 
¢xisted no difference of opinion in the kingdom, respecting, not only the 
justice, but the necessity of the war, the rooted sai implacable hatred 
of the Corsican Usurper ‘towards this C country, and his consequent resolu. 
tion to make no peace with us that woud be compatible with our honour, 
pur interest, or our safety. On these subjects there was a rare, and almost 
unexampled uniformity of sentiment. 

While, however, these tardy , discouraging, and paralytic negotiations 
were yoing on, to damp the reviving ardour of the Continent, fortunately 
the lictle band of British heroes, who had been withdrawn from the Neae 
politan territory, and were now stationed in the Island of Sicily, set an 
example of vigour well calculated to increase that ardour, and to excitea 
spirit of emulation in all the people oppressed: by France, and in all the 


armies about to be opposed to her. ‘the battle of Maida, in which seven 


thousand British, fighting hand to hand, and foot to foot with the enemy, 
defeated, with great slaughter, nearly diable the number of the French, 
thereby ‘confe ring immortal honour on themselves and on their country, 
and giving the lie to the boasting assertion, that the French are invinci- 
ble——an assertion propagated with inconceivable industry, and producing 
as inconceivable an éffect upan the Continent, dispelled a charm that had 
proved but too powerful, and shewed how these vain-boasting assassins 
mi; ght not only be fought, but conquered, It showed, however, still 

more 
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more—for it proved that the recovery of the kingdom of Naples was 

racticable, and that if only tent! housand more British troops had beea 
sent te Sicily, when the present Mims fers came into power, our faithtul 
Ally, the King of the | pe Sictlies, might have been restored to his 
throne. —The remote effects of such a restoration would have been of much 
greater conse jucnce than its immediate eff. cts, 1m ortant as these would 
have certainly been. It would have established our national superiority 
by land, as weil as by sea; it would have discouraged the French; it 
would have inspirited their enemies, and it would have holden out a stron 
temptation to other sui juga ied people to rise against them, and to throw 
off their disgraceful yoke. Put the recovery ot this kingdom, either by 
arms, or by negotiation, appears to have formed no part of the designs 
of our Ministers, who, negl ‘cting even me most obvious policy, of prepar- 
ing for war while negotiats ing for a peace—ad alrumgue paratus—evidently 
made their warlike operations whally dupe ndent on the issue of the nego. 
tiation ; for, as iong as the latter continued, not a single expedition was 
undertaken, not a regiment was dispaiched, for any military purpose 
whatever. The whole summer has been suifered to pass away, and win- 
ter is rapidly approaching, without a single hostile measure of any kind 
having been undertaken. 

‘The capture of the Cape, and the reduction of Buenos Ayres, the most 
important of all our conquests, were the works of that Cabinet at which 
the commanding genius of Mr. Pitt presided. The present Ministers 
can claim no more merit from these successful enterprizes, than from the 
restorative system of the Sinking Fund, or from the expiration of the Short 
Annuities. Indeed, it is pretty well understood that orders had been is. 
sued by the Admiralty, no.doubt at the suggestion of that amiable offi. 
cer Lord St. Vincent, for the recal of Sir Home Popham, who, fortu- 
nately for the country, had sailed from the Cape before those orders reached 
him, and had assisted in achieving the redu¢tion of Buenos Ayres, In. 
deed, Mr. Fox was always unfortunate in the selection of his naval com- 
manders. We are old enough to remember, that, at the latter end of the 
American war, when that gentleman was in power for a shorr time, 
Admiral Pigott, whom he had frequently met at that celebrated school 
for naval tactics, Brookes’s, was sent out to supersede Sir George Rode 
ney, who contrived, however, to defeat the French fleet under De 
Grasse, before his successor arrived. ‘That every attempt will be made, 
both by France and Spain, to recover that interesting portion of the 
American Continent, is most certain ; and indeed as, while the comman- 
der of the Channel fleet was enjoying ‘himself at Lisbon, a French squa- 
dron slipt out of Brest, there is good reason to believe that a force has 
already been dispatched for'that purpose. It is true, that the reinforce. 
ment sent by our Government, since the dismission of Lord Lauderdale by the 
Corsican Usurper, sailed some three or four days before; but it is, we 
fear, far from improbable, that the French may overtake them. Not a 
week should have passed, after the receipt of the intelligence of the cap- 
ture of that settlement, without the adoption of the necessary means for 
securing the possession of it to the country. But we apprehend it will be 
found, that the delay in this instance, as in many others, was occasioned 
by a strange reliance placed upon the success of the negotiations at Paris. 
That Ministers should sele¢t this period for the dissolution of that Par- 
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liament which has lived but little more than half of its natural term, is, 
to us, at least, a matter of surprize. It certainly ws the intention {a 
we stated at the tims) not to dissolve it, unless the negotiation at Paris 
should erd in a peace. Had that been the case, and the terms of the peace 
had been fair and honourable te this country, the dissolution would pro. 
bably have had the effe@ of increasing the number of che Minister’s friends 
in Parliament; but as it is, notwithstanding the exestions which are used, 
exertions as unexampled in their natare as in their adirvity, we much ques. 
tion whether it will have any other eff2¢t than that of substituting che 
friends of the present Premier for those of the former, who presided at the 
Treasury when this Parliament was cailed. Had the Parhament been acz 
tually annihilated, we should have felt it our duty to make some severe 
strictures upon different parts of its proceedings ; but as it is not yet dead 
in law, these strictures must, of course, be postponed. 

Since our last review of the state of the political world, Mr. Fox has 
been called upon to deliver up his earthly account before the bighest of all 
tribunals, Of the poiitical principles and prattices of this gentleman, we 


have, ‘at various times, delivered our free and unbiassed opinion ; and we — 


should now be disposed to consign thera to oblivion, to bury them in the 
same grave with him, did not the officious zeal of his injudicious admirer 
Jead them to hold him up to the world, as the first of statesmeg, and as a 
model to all succeeding peliticians. Until we are convinced of the truth 
of the maxim, that the sovereignty of a state is vested in the people; until 
we are persuaded that, when the populace chuse to be dissatisfied, vesist 
ance is reduced to a mere question of prudence; and, until it be proved, 
that it is the duty of a patriot to rejoice in a peace, BECAUSE it is glorious to 
the enemtes.of his country; we cannot possibly consent to receive him as 
an example, That he was endowed with talents of the first order, every 
one who has heard him must admit; but he was wholly deficient in that 
judgment to which talents are principally indebted for their use and eff- 
cacy. Hence he was so often impelled, by the ardour of his mind, to 
commit himself gezerally, when the subject did not call for such decision 
of sentiment ; and hence, too, those contradictions into which he was be- 
trayed so frequently, that there is scarcely ay one leading principle or to- 
pic, in the science of political economy, admitting of two opinions, on which 
he has not pledged himself for doth. In the consideration of this subject, 
too, it should never be forgotten, that, not to the possession, but to the use 
and application of talents, can merit attach. That he was possessed of 
many good and amiable qualities, that he was warm in his attachments, and 
sincere in his friendships, the concurring testimony of all who knew him, 
forbids us to doubt. That the confidence, the certainty, which he is stated 
to have felt and declared in his last moments, may not prove delusive, must 
be the fervent Wish of every Christian mind. Peace, then, be to his manes! 
and let not mistaken friendship force open that tomb which political enmity 
would close for ever. 
Of the funeral of Mr. Fox we have taken no notice, considering it merely 
‘as a picce of party-quackery, wretchedly contrived, and. woefully mise 
laced. In truth it was disgraceful to his memory. It was naturally sup- 
that the death of Mr. Fox, which necessarily destroyed a party, of 
which he was both the life and the~soul, would produce some material 
changes in the Cabinet. It was thought that Lord Grenville would avail 
himself of the opportunity to shake off men, from whom he has diifered 
througbout 
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throughout tire whole course of his political life; and with whom, therefore, 
it was imagined, he could not cordially associate. But the event has not, at 
least yet, justified the supposition, Lord Howick, whose inefficiency at 
the Admiralty was too glaring to escape notice, has succeeded Mr, Fox in 
the foreign department, for which lis qualifications remain to be proved, 
Mr. Thomas Grenville, who ought to have been sent to Berlin, or Vienna, 
at this momentous crisis, has been placed at the head of the Admiralty, a 
situation for which his habits aud pursuits have by no means fitted him ; 
the Privy Seal has been transferred from Lord Sidmouth to Lord Holland, 
the reformer of the /oya/ voluntecrs of his parish ; and Geaerad Fitzpatrick 
has vacated the office of Secretary at War, which has been offered to Mr. 


Whitbread, ‘the Brewer. We say offered, because this ambitious youth, 


who is brother-in-law to Lord Howick, aspiring to a seat in the Cabinet, has 
not yet deigned to accept it. We had hopes, indeed, that his hesitation had 


proceeded from another cause, and that, though history supplies us with two 


memorable instances of the sudden elevation of aspiring brewers, it had 
really occurred to bim that there would be sotmething rather incongruous 
and awkward, in reading over the door of an ale-house, The Right Honourable 
Samuel Whithread’s Entire; or, The Right Honowralle the Secretary at 
War's Brown Stout. We shou'd like to see a foreign nobleman walking 
the streets of London, and casting his eye on. such an inscription, and 
afierwards to hear the account which he would give of it to his own court, 
The sons of commerce, in a commercial country, cannot fail to be re- 
speGed ; and indeed no character is more respectable than that of a British 
Merchant. To him the rvad to civic honours is disclosed; to him the 
senate is open. But,,when a man aspires to be a Catinet Minister, he 
should cease to be a tradesman. In our estimation, and, we suspe@ in 
the opinion of our Sovereign, the characters are absolutely incompatible; 


and we therefore trast that we shall never see them united. 


On Lord Howick’s removal, it is understood that he solicited the Pre- 
mier to ask his Majesty to appoint Lord St. Vincent to succeed him at the 
Admiralty, and that, on the Minister's refusal, be made the appli catiou 
to.the Throne himself. The result is, that the naval -reformer is to re- 
main on ship-board, anless, indeed, the report be true, that he has, in 
dadgeon, solicited permission to resign; in which case it would be the 
heigit of cruelty and injustice not to grant his request. Certain it is, that 
there are evident symptoms of discontent among the Whig members of 
Administration; we have heard of several medjtated_ resignations; but,f 
we know any thing of t.e Whig character, they are too much attached to 
the sweets of place and power, to resign them without compulsion. _ Lord 
Holland, besides his adinission into the Cabinet, has been appointed one 
of the Commissioners for settling the disputes between this country. and 
the United States of Ameria; an office for which he must be peculiarly 
qual: fied, as he framed the memorable American Intercourse bill; besides, 
envy itself must adimit, that as the estates of his wite, formerly Lady 
Webster, are situated in the West Indies, he must be just as weil fitted 
for such an appointment, as the Earl of Lauderdale was for that of Am- 


‘bassador to settle our disputes with France 


It is impossible, however,.to contemplate the present state of our do- 
Mestic affairs without feeling a considerable portion gf anxiety and alarm. 
That the crisis is momentous, almost beyond example, that Europe is now 
Making her last struggle tor liberty, and that her success may wap ns, 
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depend on the vigour and speed of ourco-operation, are truths which igs | and 
_ norance itself will alone be disposed to contest. It is, therefore, a matter whic 
of indispensable necessity, that a firm, vigorous, and efficient Administra. the s 
tion, shou'd be formed, not professedly, but really, comprehending as brea' 
much as possible of the united rank, weight, and talents, of all the pard of th 
ties in the kingdom. But su long as the principle of exclusion, so loudly do, 
reprobated, yet hitherto so pertinaciously enforced, shall continne to pres up t! 
vail ; so long as the friends of Mr, Pitt, as suck, shall not be admitted to part 
the Councils of their Sovereign ; so Jong will internal dissentions obtain, bera’ 
and the nation be deprived of a very large share of those talents, of that of w 
knowledge, and of that experience, without the aid of which, the res wet 
sources of the country will either net be called forth with efficacy, or not that 
applied to advantage. It is impossible that Lords Grenville and Spencer, the 
who so Jong aed in concert with the noblemen and gentlemen to whom an a 
we allude, and aéted, too, with equal honour to themselves, and advantage shap 
to the country, can have the smallest repngnance again to receive them as_ J. perv 
their associates in power, Their Sovereign, too, who bas, on various oes have 
casions, expressed bis perfect satisfaction with their services, can have no prot 
objeftion to receive those services again. Where, then, it may be asked; of in 
is the obstacle to an union, which the welfare of the State so imperatively cout 
demands, to be found? This isa question which any man of common sour 
observation may answer; but which no one bas had the courage to ans has 
swer, There is one individual in the kingdom whose enmity to Mr. Pitt thin. 
an enmity which does honeur to its obje&t-—extends to all his political all ¢ 
friends and connexions ; to the gratification of that enmity, is the seeurity and 
of the. country to be sacrificed ; and to that is the exclusion of some of the Pae 
first characters in the kingdom, for talents, knowledge, and experience, civil 
tobe ascribed. The time, however, we trust, is not far distant, when thei 
this dreadful infatuation, this most unjust prejudice, will be removed, or, at whe 
least, will cease to operate ; when party, yielding to patriotism, will cease Let 
to exist ; when a strong, efficient, and tru/y Lroad-lottomed Administra~ | this 
tion, will'be formed ; that the whole streneth and resources of the country que: 
may be efficaciously employed in this last awful struggle for the liberties of suill 
ithe civilized world. “With the serious admonition, which we wish most: 
earnestly to’ impress on the mind of that individual, that ** a house divided 


against itself cannot stand,” we take our leave of the subject for the pre 
sent, 

We have but one other topic to press upon the attention of our readers; 
the atrocious murder of the Germatt bookséller, Patm. When all the cit- 
cumstances attending this horrid transaction, and all the consequences to 
which it leads, are considered, it will appear to be an event highly interest- 
ing to évery individual in Europe. This unfortunate man was in the quiet 
and regular pursuit of his business at Nurcmburgh, a city of Germany, overt 

‘which the French had no right either of occupation or controul, Here Palm 
was seized by a French horde of military ruffians, conveyed to prison, and 
tried by a band of French assassins, ycleped a Military Commission, at 
Braunau, an Austrian fortress, retained by the French in direct violation df 
the treaty of Presburg. The crime imputed to this man, was the sale of 
certain books, reflecting on: the person and government of the Corsican 
Usurper. Among cWilized States, the only mode of proceeding which 
could be adopted, was an application to the Jaws of the country in which 
these publications appeared : if they contained any thing forbidden by oe 
j aws, 
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laws, the punishment pronounced by the law would, of course, be inflicted ; 
and if there were nothing illegal in them, there existed no human tribunal 
which could punish either the author or publisher. First, then, by seizing 
the subject of another State, the Corsican has been guilty of a scandalous 
breach of the Law of Nations, and of an outrageous iasult to the Sovereign 
of that State :—and, secondly, by trying him -without any authority so to 
do, and without any law to which be could be amenable, and by following 
up that trial, by the execution of an innocent man, he, Napaleone Buona- 
parte, and all the cut-throats who sate upon the trial, were guilty of deli- 
berate and wilful murpeR. Should any of these wretehes, by, the fortune 
of war, be thrown into the hands of any of the Powers opposed to France, 
we trust, for the sake of outraged humanity, for the sake of violated justice, 
that they will not be treated as prisoners of war, but tried as criminals, for 
the murder of Palm, and as such, consigned to the gallows. It is by such 
an act of justice alone, that the murderous career of these fiends in humau 
shape can possibly be checked. If the most impenctrable torpor had not 


. pervaded ail the Princes of Europe, this gross and daring attempt weuld 


have alarmed their fears if it had not excited their indiguation. Multiplied 


‘protests against this alarming exercise of supreme authority in forcign States 
pe) ; @ 


of imposing and executing laws, in contradiGtion to the existing laws of the 
country, would have been issued, and the whole Contifent would have re- 
sounded with cries of resentment and revenge. Here the murderer of Jaffa 
has thrown off thg mask ;_ he has displayed his determination to make every 
thing bend to his sovereign will; he has evinced his resolution te bear down 
ail oppostion by brutal force ; to silence all reason and truth by the bayonet 
and the sword; and to annihilate, at whatever cost, the Frempom oF THE 
Pxess. ‘his being his avowed objet, it becomes the common cause of the 
Civilized world, to crush the tyrant, who would stifle our very thoughts at 
their birth, and establish a worse than Eastern despotism, in those countries 
where the Press first ushered in Religious Freedom to a grateful peaple.— 
Let Englishmen, from this example, leara what their fate would be, could 
this wretched Upstart, in the plenitude of usurped power, cither by con- 
quest or by peace, impose laws on this hated country, where a free Press 
still, thank Heaven! subsists ; and still continues to diffuse the marily and 
unpolluted sentiments of freé men, over the admiring world. Let us che- 
tish this blessing, as our last and best refuge from slavery and wretchedness. 


Let ns destruction in all other countries, stimulate us to additional exertions 


for.its preservation here. Let us join, heart and hand, in execrating that 
Worst of assassins, who is bent on its extirpation: let us justify bis hatred 


by an exposure of his crimes ; let us mock his rage by our protection of its 
 wiGtims ; let us set a noble example to Europe, and prove ourselves worthy 
the blessing we.enjoy. As we see no dispositionin those. who, a few years. 


, appropriated to themselves, exclusively, the appellation of Friends ta 
Freedom of the Press, to stand forward on an dccasion’so peculjarly cal- 


enlated to call forth their utmost exertions, we heartily wish that an-associa- 


tion of men, without distin@tioi of parties, and a@tuated solely by a sense 


__ Of the importance of the Freedem of the Ren cope bY a desire to preserve 
it from, violation, may be now formed ; and a liberal 


subscription entered 
» in aid Of that begun at Lloyd's, “in order to make-a comfortable provi- 


| tion for the widow and chilérén‘of Palm;-'whose hoble firmness in the hour 


Of death, reflects honour on his ‘taemory;' and entitles: him to the. gratitude 
of his conteroporaries-and 4o thie admiration of posterity. ~ 
Ofiober 21, 1806. . 
¢ ~ TS SPASS Since 














224 Summary of Poitties. 


P. S..Since the above Summary was written, Dispatches from the Cort 
tinent have brought an account of the commencement of hostilities, by an 
affair of posts, andthe Manifesto of the Prosstaw Monarcu. The former 
we by no means consider as decisive of the question of peace or war; but 
the latter is certainly an instrament of such importance as, in our opinion, 
to render the appeal:to arms unavoidable. Wile it exhibits the most com. 
plete sclf-condemnation, as to the past-policy of the Court of Berlin, and 
demonstrates, beyond the possibility of cavil, the truth of that maxim which 
we have so incessant)y laboured to inipress on the Princés of Europe in ges 
neral, and on that Monarch in particular, that concession to Buonaparte 
only increases his spirit of agyression, and his disposition to tyranny and 
insult ; it contains that which the iinplacabie sou! of the Usurper will never 
forget or forgive; we, therefore, consider war as certain. The Prussians, 
it seems, have fallen back, and, by that movement, have left the Saxon 
frontier open to the incursions of the enemy. Their head-quarters, when 
the accounts came away, are stated to have been at Nieustadt, This retro- 

ade movement was evidently for the putpose of concentration ; and it is 

ighly probable, that, before it took place, the King of Prussia had received 
authentic accounts of the progress of the Russian army, which he knew to 
be hastening to his assistance. In that case, we may suppose either. that. 
the Russians will arrive in time to protect Saxony, or else, that.in case the 
French should attempt to push forward to Dresden, the Prussians theme 
selves have adopted the necessary precautions for cutting off their retreat, 
Another point remains fr consideration. If the French enter Saxony, or 
if they even endeavour to attack the Prussians at Nieustadt, they will afford 
an opportunity to the Austrians, in Bohemia, to take them in the rear: the 
game apportunity which the French last year afforded to Prussia, when they 


‘advanced into Moravia. Whether the Austrians now will avuil themselves | 


‘of it better than the Prussians did then, is another question. Our hope 
and our fears on the subjeQ, are, we confess, in opposition to each other, 
But of this we are certain, that if the Corsican Usurper escape frony the 
dangers which now surround him on every side, the Princes of the Conti- 
nent will deserve to lose their thrones, and Europe her liberties. One 
‘qitestion forcibly obtrudes itself on the mind, on contemplating the present 
critical _state of affairs—-Why is such a man as Mr. Adair suffered to remain 
at Vienna? We shouldbe truly glad to know, whether it be the rank, 
‘the weight, or the talents, of this vulpine dipiomatist, that recommend him 
to a situation of such extreme importance at the present moment. Why is. 
‘not Lord Malmesbury, Lord St. Helens,- Lord Auckland, Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, or some other experienced veteran in the science of diplomacy, 
sent to the Imperial Court, at .a crisis which requires the utmost display of 
‘skill, knowledge, and ‘abilities, in the British ambassador? The omission 
is culpable—may it not prove fatal ! : , 
Ofcber 22. 
Ro, 
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| _\" “CORRESPONDENCE. 
Arcesiles on Public Tributes, is unavoidably postponed—The Dispute 
between Dr. Gleig and Mr. Laing, on the History of Scotland by the late 


tere-Senex, on the supposed Diminution.of Glerical Students——Ode to the 
Army, and other Communications, shal) appear in our next, ’ 
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